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POOR-RELIEF IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS OF 
THIRTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


By HILDA JOHNSTONE 


ODERN economists when writing the history of the charitable 
agencies which preceded the modern system of poor relief, 
have laid little stress upon the contribution to the problem of poverty 
made by the organized activities of the great households.' This is 
not surprising; for it is only of recent years that the rich material 
surviving for the study of such establishments has been explored for 
other than antiquarian reasons. The reaction of household organ- 
ization upon general political and administrative history has begun 
to be emphasized of late; its connections with economic and social 
problems still await full investigation. The present paper confines 
itself to royal households and to a single century. Even within 
such narrow limits, however, it is hoped to show that what Mr 
Sidney Webb calls the ‘sporadic almsgiving’ of the great layman ? 
was so systematic and so extensive that it deserves a prominent 
place in the history of charitable origins, and even throws a certain 
illumination upon the general social problems of mediaeval England. 
1 Chap. V, in vol. II, of the late Sir William Ashley’s English Economic History, is still the 
locus classicus for the history of early poor relief, though published in 1893. He devotes some 
22 pages to relief dispensed by parish clergy, the monasteries, hospitals, gilds and fraternities, 
but only 4 pages to private charity, of which a scant paragraph is given to the household 
almsgiving of great prelates and nobles. The introductory chapter on Poor Relief prior to 
1597 in Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb’s History of the English Poor Law (London: Longmans, 
1927), follows Ashley’s categories closely, but adds municipalities to the relieving agencies, and 
omits all discussion of relief dispensed by a private household. 
2 In his introduction to Some Early Tracts on Poor Relief, ed., F. R. Salter (London: 
Methuen, 1926). 
149 
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Our starting-point must be with two ideas with regard to alms- 
giving which seem to have rooted themselves firmly in the mind of 
the ordinary man of position in the thirteenth century, as distinct 
from the professional theologian. One was, that, because he had 
property, he must as a matter of course make charity a charge upon 
it; the other, that charity must accompany and underline his con- 
trition for sin. Both these ideas, of course, had their basis in the 
official doctrines of the Church; but both represent the Church’s 
teaching reduced to its simplest terms, stripped of safeguards, and 
capable of injudicious application. Both might become unduly sub- 
jective, so that the needs of the beneficiary were kept less in mind 
than the gesture of the benefactor. Modern economists have had 
much to say in criticism of the indiscriminate character of mediaeval 
poor-relief, and its actual encouragement of the very evil it was 
nominally seeking to heal. Some mediaeval theologians were well 
aware of this danger, but were unable to control the enthusiasm of 
an age which had, as M. Sabatier once said, ‘toutes les vertus, sauf 
la mesure.’ Everyone who was anyone in the thirteenth century, 
from the king downwards, considered almsgiving as much part of 
daily ceremonial as sleeping or eating. Henry IIT coupled almsgiving 
with work upon St Edward’s shrine at Westminster as two activities 
which no man could hinder ‘without indecency’ (‘sine indigna- 
cione’).? The chronicler, Roger of Wendover, put into the mouth of 
the same king a speech ranking charity with the elementary necessi- 
ties of existence; ‘All the revenues in my treasury are barely suffi- 
cient for my mere food, clothing, and accustomed alms.’* So long 
as this remained the accepted view, charity might indeed be copious, 
but it was likely also to be formal and indiscriminate. The second 


1 Cardinal Franz Ehrle in his Beitraége zur Geschichte und Reform der Armenpflege, Freiburg 
i. Br., 1881, devoted his first chapter to a refutation of the view that the Church taught 
Kritiklosigkeit in charity, quoting the Fathers and others to the contrary. Particularly rele- 
vant for our purpose are the views of Godfrey de Fontibus, who taught at Paris about 1280: 
‘Omnino qui eleemosynam dat non indigenti, non solum non meretur, set et demeretur.’ In the 
Verbum abbreuiatum of Peter Cantor, written in the late twelfth century, also referred to by 
Ehrle, there are two interesting chapters, ‘Contra eos qui dant non indigentibus’ and ‘Contra 
dantes histrionibus’ (Patr. Lat., CCV, 147-152, 153-156). 

2 Close Rolls, 1237-42, 514-5. 

3 Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series, No. 95), III, 30. 
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conception, by which a man sought his own moral relief by the phys- 
ical relieving of others, had more subtle dangers. Pressed to a logical 
conclusion, it might have driven observers into reckoning a man’s 
charity in inverse proportion to his virtue. At any rate, both ideas 
played a great part in influencing the actions of the thirteenth- 
century magnate. 

One caution is necessary. Elemosina, as used at this time, was 
a term of wide scope, and some of its implications had nothing to do 
with relief to the poor. As used in the royal accounts, for example, 
it covered oblations in church or at famous shrines,’ grants to the 
mendicant orders,? contributions to the repair or buildings of 
churches,’ maintenance of scholars at the universities,‘ gifts to those 
asking the royal touch in sickness,* and even outlay so little eleemosy- 
nary, to our way of thinking, as the salary of a clerk copying out 
letters.6 Yet even when all these items have been subtracted, there 
remains a substantial residuum of what may properly be called poor 
relief, in the shape of gifts of food, clothing, and money. 

We may begin our investigation with the households of the three 
kings, John, Henry III, and Edward I, whose reigns cover the thir- 
teenth century. The royal household is a natural starting-point, for 
the obligations of a reigning sovereign were conspicuous, his resources 
large, and the records of his expenditure likely to be kept with some 
care at the time, and to remain for the edification of future ages.’ 
The accounts show us throughout the century much charitable 
activity, partly undertaken by customary obligation, partly on the 

' Not in England only. In 1306 an oblation was sent to the shrine of the Three Kings at 
Cologne (P.R.O. Exchequer K.R. Accounts, 369/11 f. 30v°). These accounts will henceforth 
be cited under their official reference, E 101). 

? On this see below, p. 154. 

5 The custus et mise of the construction of Vale Royal and Meynam abbeys swelled Ed- 
ward I’s almsgiving totals enormously in 1283-84. In the same year £36:13:4 was paid to the 
bishop of St David’s for work in the cathedral ‘which the king personally ordered to be done 
when he was there’ (E 101/351/15). 

* A man at Oxford in 1284 received an allowance of one shilling a week (E 101/351/15, 
m. 3), 

5 Edward I’s rolls are full of payments to infirmi benedicti. 

* E 101/11, fo. 29 ve, 


? Though as the household was itinerant continually, its records had no fixed place olf 
deposit, and are scattered widely both in private and public custody. 
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initiative of each individual king. The first thing to be noted is that 
under the name of elemosina statuta a fixed sum was charged upon 
the household revenues. We meet this first in King John’s Misae 
roll for 1209—10,' as a daily distribution to the poor of three shillings, 
reckoned by his accountants in blocks of anything from 30 to 80 
days at a time. Strangely enough, the term does not occur at all in 
the only other Misae roll extant for his reign, or in the earliest 
(1224-27) of those accounts of the wardrobe, or administrative office 
of the household, which were enrolled at the exchequer in the reign 
of his son Henry III. We need not doubt, however, that the pay- 
ment continued, for in the enrolled accounts from 1234 to 1237 it 
reappeared in a new phrase of the accountants. They now described 
their return as referring to ‘the expenses of the lord king together 
with the fixed and forensic alms.’ * For Edward I’s reign we have 
not only wardrobe accounts enrolled in exchequer records but also 
many of the original accounts drawn up by the wardrobe clerks 
themselves, and upon these entries of sums devoted to elemosina 
statuta constantly appeared. No longer, however, was there a daily 
distribution of money; instead, varying numbers of poor people 
were given a meal de elemosina statuta at irregular intervals.* The 
important point is that the obligation steadily continued, though it 
was fulfilled in a new and perhaps wiser way. 

Elemosina statuta, however, was only a nucleus. Even King John 


1 These are rolls of expenses of the king and his household of a type in use under Richard I, 
John, and the first year of Henry III, but not later. The roll for 1209-10 was printed by the 
Record Commission in Rotuli de Liberate ac de Misis et Praestitis and that for 1212-13 in 
Henry Cole’s Documents illustrative of English History in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Cen- 
turies (London, 1844). 

2 Pipe Roll no. 79, m. 11d and 20, m. 2. Thomas Madox, History and Antiquities of the 
Exchequer (2d ed., 1769), 350 translates this as ‘settled and foreign alms,’ and explains how 
the Keepers of the Wardrobe received an allowance for money thus spent when presenting 
their accounts at the Exchequer. This is analogous to the elemosina constituta which was 
allowed to sheriffs and others without their having to sue out a particular writ or warrant. 
But elemosina constituta has nothing to do with household almsgiving. 

3 A rotulus de oblationibus et elemosina data diversis pauperibus for 1276-77, and a rotulus 
elemosine for 1283-84 are instructive in this connection. The first enters the elemosina statuta 
of the king for fourteen days for those journeying with him at 8s., a great comedown from 
John’s 3s. a day. On the other hand, at 13d. a head 3s. would have fed only 24 poor, whereas 
these rolls show Edward constantly feeding as many as 50 at one time de elemosina statuta, 
and that on several successive days. 
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supplemented it largely, though his motives, frankly set out by the 
accountant in each instance, show that the compensatory aspect of 
almsgiving was what he chiefly dealt in. Given a king who in the 
end gorged himself to death on peaches and new ale, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that earlier in life he had found the Friday fast in- 
tolerable. For a succession of as many as seven Fridays, each marked 
by two good meat meals, John would atone by feeding 100 poor for 
each occasion, and when he neglected Good Friday itself the total 
leapt to 1000. In all, some 3500 poor had reason to bless their 
king’s self-indulgence during a single year, and in addition others 
profited by a tariff designed to fit the misdeeds of John’s friends and 
relatives, falling as low as a meal to 20 when Thomas Basset ate 
meat on a Wednesday. Neglect of feast-days to go hunting or 
hawking was similarly penalised. On Holy Innocents’ Day, 1212, 
when John caught 7 cranes, he fed 50 poor for each of them. The 
usual fare was bread, meat and beer, in which case the cost was 
lid. per head; if meat was allowed instead of fish, that cost another 
farthing each. The only alms, other than the elemosina statuta, 
which cannot be connected with some royal lapse, were those of the 
Maundy on Holy Thursday. In 1213, a penny was given on that day 
to each of 13 poor people, while another twelve shillings was spent 
upon the same in some way unspecified. In 1210, the relevant entry 
on the Misae roll is partly illegible, but enough remains to show 
that thirteen persons received gifts of clothing, girdles, and knives. 
So far as the evidence of these household records goes, therefore, 
John’s personal almsgiving seems to have been almost entirely on 
the principle of a debit and credit account with Heaven. The patent 
and close rolls, though they make frequent mention of the royal 
almoner, add no details of further charitable activities." 

With Henry III’s long reign, covering more than half a century, 
a new chapter opens in the history of almsgiving. This was partly 
owing to the king’s personality. Henry’s temperament was pious, 
impressionable, and impulsive, while his docility in religious matters 
was increased by his abiding sense of gratitude to those ecclesiastical 

Brother Roger the almoner appears, for example, as a royal envoy in August, 1215, 


and July, 1216 (Rot. Litt. Pat. 153, 190), and acknowledges the receipt of various regalia in 
1205 (ibid. 54). 
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forces which had brought him as a child safely through civil war and 
foreign invasion, leading him, as his advisers made him say in over- 
rhetorical fashion, ‘from weeping to laughter, from darkness to light, 
from the straitness of cradles to the spaciousness of kingdoms.’? It 
was not Henry’s way to count the cost when fulfilling either desires 
or duties, and in almsgiving as in all other respects his reign was 
marked by lavish and uncalculating expenditure. The greatest 
change in eleemosynary activity, however, was due to forces external 
to himself. Soon after his accession a new factor came into play 
with the arrival in England of the mendicant friars. The Dominican 
mission landed in 1221, the Franciscan in 1224, in 1247 the Carmelite 
hermits obtained from Innocent IV approval of a new rule which 
permitted them to live in common, and by 1249 the arrival of the 
first Augustinian friars completed the list of the famous ‘Four 
Orders.’ All alike embraced poverty, all sought their main, though 
in a few exceptional cases not their sole, support in the alms of the 
faithful. Here then were pauperes with a new dignity of appeal. 
Christus in eis adoretur, said St Benedict of all guests seeking hospi- 
tality, but especially of the poor and pilgrims; but it must often 
have been difficult, even for the eye of faith, so to view the ordinary 
clamorous beggar. It was easier when the suppliant had become such 
by voluntary sacrifice. ‘Truly if Abraham says, “I am dust and 
ashes,” Francis will answer “Minor sum”; if David says, “I am 
poor and needy, nay more, I am a worm and no man,” Francis will 
answer, “Minor sum.’ First of English kings, Henry III had to 
face his charitable responsibilities to this new type, and his records 
show what an example of generosity he set to his successors. Besides 
entries on the Close rolls describing his gifts to the friars, we have 
in a household roll ? daily particulars of what was spent in pascendo 
fratres from October, 1259, to October, 1260. The astonishing thing 
is that although for six months of the period Henry was in France, 
engaged in the last formalities and festivities connected with the 
treaty of Paris, and after his return was never resident in a single 
place for very long together, he seems to have been able to collect 


1 W. W. Shirley, Royal Letters of Henry III (London; Rolls Series, 1862), I, 6. 
2 E101/394/27. 
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daily at his table at least a hundred friars, and often many more. 
At Westminster on All Saints’ day there were 390; when he stayed 
with Archbishop Boniface at Canterbury 220; on his journeys 150, 
perhaps travelling with him, were fed at Dover, Wissant, Boulogne, 
Montreuil, Saint Riquier, Amiens, Breteuil, Beauvais, Beaumont, 
Saint Denis and Paris; in June at Westminster for six successive 
days 200 received a meal, while the same or larger totals were 
reached at Merton and Windsor. The most startling height was 
reached on Tuesday, 12 October 1260,' when the roll states that 
5016 were fed. In some instances an etc. follows the word fratres, 
so that the total may include many mendicants in the more usual 
sense, but in any case it is clear that the friars caused a large addi- 
tional drain upon the king’s resources. The last thing they would 
have wished themselves, however, was that this should cause other 
poor to suffer,” and there is not the slightest sign of any restriction 
of Henry’s existing bounties. 

Henry’s lavishness to the poor, indeed, is enough to take away 
the breath both of posterity and of those whose business it was to 
carry out his wishes. A letter written from France in June, 1242, 
states that it was the king’s custom daily to feed 500 poor, and that 
while he is away on campaign his almoner must see to it that 350 
of these are fed daily in England, ‘and so from day to day till the 
lord king shall have returned.’* This regular weekly total of 3500, 
however, pales into insignificance beside the huge numbers men- 
tioned in connection with anniversaries and festivals. In 1243, for 
example, Edward of Westminster was bidden to borrow money 
where he could to feed 10,000 poor for the soul of ‘the queen who 
was the wife of St. Edward,’ and a writ of liberate shortly afterwards 
directed the Exchequer to pay him forty-one pounds and one mark 
so expended.‘ At one penny per head this exactly corresponds with 

1 This date is described as ‘on the vigil of Blessed Edward.’ As 13 October was the feast 
of the translation, made in 1269, it may be that the roll was not written up till after that date. 

2 Cf. Speculum Perfectionis, ed. P. Sabatier, (Manchester: University Press, 1928), p. 37. 
Dicebat beatus Franciscus ista verba frequenter fratribus suis: ‘Non fui latro de eleemosynis ac- 
quirendo eas vel utendo eis ultra necessitatem. Semper minus accepi quam me contingeret, ne 


alii pauperes defraudarentur portione sua, quia contrarium facere furtum esset.’ 
3 Close Rolls 1237-42, p. 497; cf. ibid., 1242-47, p. 281. A hundred more were fed daily 


for the queen and the royal children (ibid., 1247-51, p. 34). 
4 Ibid., 1242-47, p. 145, and Liberate roll E401/17, m. 1d. 
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the number, and we need not be surprised if Henry’s harassed 
officials had found it necessary to drop to that rate from the penny 
half-penny or penny farthing customary for John’s less extensive 
charities. There is no reason to doubt that the 15,000 who were to 
be fed in atrio beati Pauli a little later also duly received their meal, 
though as this time Henry charged the cost on the revenues of a 
vacant bishopric the sum cannot be checked.' Still harder to deal 
with must have been the cases where the king’s directions were 
quite vague. ‘Fill the great hall at Westminster’; ‘feed in the great 
hall at Westminster as many as it will hold’; ‘feed as many poor as 
can get into the hall in the upper bailey at Windsor.’? The distributor 
must calculate supplies as best he could, and must somehow manage 
not only to keep count of the applicants so as to send in his bill after- 
wards, but also to maintain some kind of order among them. It is 
easy to imagine the sort of scenes with which he might have to cope. 
Once at least we can trace an effort to simplify the problem and make 
sure that relief went to those who most needed it, for when in Janu- 
ary, 1244, 6000 poor arrived at Westminster to receive their dole, 
the children were put into the queen’s chamber, the aged and infirm 
into the greater and lesser halls, and the rest into the king’s chamber.* 
If such arrangements were usual, in other cases they have not left 
their mark, and imagination pictures as the ordinary thing a horrible 
scramble in which the sick and the feeble took their chance among 
the jostlings of the greedy and the idle, or even of the leprous. This 
last and worst possibility is suggested by the fact that when William 
of Beauchamp acted as hereditary almoner at Queen Eleanor’s coro- 
nation in 1236, his powers included ‘jurisdiction over the quarrels 
and faults of the poor and the lepers, to this point, that if one leper 
strikes another with a knife, he may adjudge him to be burnt.’ ‘ 

Of course alms were not given solely in the shape of food. When 
Christmas, Easter, or other great feasts of the Church drew near, 
many hundreds of ells of cloth, many hundred pairs of shoes were 
bought in readiness for distribution to the poor, and from the fact 


1 Close Rolls 1242-47, p. 152. 
2 Ibid., pp. 164, 199, 331, 399, 434, 446, 448, 491, 493 and Close Rolls 1247-51, p. 18. 


3 Ibid. 1242-47, p. 150. 
4 Red Book of the Exchequer, Il, 759. 
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that in some cases the cloth was to be given to the king’s tailor it 
seems as if it was made up into garments. The queen and the royal 
family followed suit in this matter just as they did with regard to 
food.! It seems, indeed, that in Henry III’s reign a man without 
means of livelihood had many chances to secure the bare necessities 
of existence, especially if he lived in some centre constantly visited by 
the king. Westminster in particular, with the stream of charity 
from abbey and palace, and the extraordinary bounties which ac- 
companied special ceremonies in the great church,’ must have at- 
tracted the destitute from all parts. When, on a cold November 
morning in 1272, the crowds gathered between palace and abbey to 
watch their king in death making for the last time the journey he 
had made in life so often and so gladly, to ‘that most noble church 
... which he had built from the foundations with sumptuous and 
incomparable toil,’ there must have been among the sightseers, and 
the idle, and the self-interested, some at any rate who came there to 
mourn with tears and simplicity a gentle, generous old man to whom 
they owed personal gratitude. 

With the last quarter of the thirteenth century, and the reign of 
Edward I, fresh changes began. Edward was as good a man as his 
father, and in some ways very like him; but partly because he had 
to face problems of Henry’s creation, and partly because of a natural 
force of character, his policy was far bolder, more thorough, and more 
businesslike than that of his father. He is remembered as an inno- 
vator in warfare, in politics, in administration. Even in the religious 
field, where conservatism might be expected to be greatest, he as- 
sumed a certain independence. Can we trace this same character- 
istic in his attitude to poor relief? Did he use new methods? If he 
did, were they any improvement on those of his father? The answer 
must be deferred till we have considered various facts. 

The first point to be noticed is the presence of a far richer body 

1 References too numerous to detail are scattered all over the Close and Liberate rolls. 
The queen’s contribution was 150 tunics, with 21 for her children. 

? It was the custom at a coronation, for example, to give away to the poor part of the car- 
pet which was spread beneath the king’s feet from the hall or chamber where he assumed the 


regalia to the pulpit in the church. The portion inside the church went to the sacrist, that 
outside to the poor (Red Book of the Exchequer, II, 759). 
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of material than was available for the first two reigns of the century. 
Besides the enrolments of the chancery ! and the exchequer we have 
now a number of complete accounts of the wardrobe, in which alms- 
giving appears first among the summaries of expenditure, under the 
titulus de elemosina.? Still more useful, since that titulus included 
oblations as well as poor relief, are six original alms rolls. Three 
of these, drawn up by the almoner Henry of Blunsdon, run con- 
secutively for the vears 1299-1300, 1300-01, 1301-02,’ and are 
confined exclusively to the feeding of the poor. Such rolls provided 
the material in the titulus de elemosina for the first section, which 
was added up separately by itself. They are the safest basis which 
can be sought for general conclusions on Edward’s methods. What 
do they show? 

The total sums expended on meals to the poor in these three 
years were successively £655 :3:81, £627:5:3, and £687:5:9. As the 
receipts in the first year totalled £58,155:16:2, this expenditure 
represented little more than one per cent of income, and was rela- 
tively small. Yet even at the highest rate of 14d. for each person, 
every pound would feed 160 poor, and an annual expenditure of be- 
tween £600 and £700 would represent an annual gift of between 
96,000 and 114,000 meals, no small contribution to the problem of 
poverty. The returns show us that every week Edward fed 666 poor 
by customary obligation (de custuma antiqua). This seems to have 
been an amalgam of three separate benefactions, 13 being fed daily 
in honor of the Apostles, 10 daily in honor of St James, while the 


1 Nearly all of them accessible in print in calendar form. The Liberate rolls, very useful 
for our present purpose, are an exception to this. 

2 After 1290 the responsibilities of the king and the wardrobe increased so enormously 
that both payments and presentation of accounts to the exchequer got into arrears. The 
latest wardrobe accounts of Edward I were not passed till the days of his grandson. We can- 
not count, therefore, upon the completeness or correctness of the entries. T. F. Tout, Chap- 
ters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England (Manchester, 1920), II, 126-130, dis- 
cusses this, and says of the great book of 484 pages for 1305-06 that it could ‘hardly have 
satisfied the most perfunctory auditor.’ 

3 E101/357/29, 359/15, 361/21. For 1299-1300 we have in the Record Office this original 
roll, and duplicates of the complete wardrobe book in the British Museum (Add. MS. 35291) 
and the library of the Society of Antiquaries (printed in 1787 as Liber quotidianus contraro- 
tulatoris garderobae). It is an interesting example of the way in which wardrobe records got 
scattered. 
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remaining 505 were distributed among the different days and allotted 
to the honour of different saints and anniversaries. Besides this, 
which amounted in twelve months to 34,632 meals, the almoner 
provided at the king’s bidding (per preceptum regis) 60,380 meals in 
the first year, 65,770 in the second, and 54,250 in the third.! 

An analysis of the almsgiving done at the king’s personal com- 
mand, even granting that his command would be swayed by the con- 
ventions of his age, has a special interest. It should be noticed that 
the penitential element, so conspicuous in John’s time, by Edward’s 
has almost disappeared. Probably this is due less to the grandson’s 
scrupulousness in contrast with the grandfather’s self-indulgence 
than to the fact that in the interval between the two reigns there 
came about a change of emphasis in the interpretation of the doctrine 
of penance. The teaching of the Mendicant Orders, full of God’s 
abundant graciousness, had as it were shifted the balance, and the 
element of satisfaction, gauged by the priest through the clavis 
scientiae, sank into the background behind the element of contrition.” 
Very occasionally, however, when Edward failed to hear mass or 
enter his chapel, the poor were fed in expiation.* A notable factor 
in Edward’s bounties was filial piety or fatherly pride. On 21 No- 
vember he commemorated Henry III, by a meal to 100 poor in 
1277, and to 140 in 1300 and the two years following. On St Mark’s 
day, 1300, he supplemented a meal given to 500 poor in honour of the 
evangelist by another to no less than 1700 because his son Edward 
that day entered upon his seventeenth year.‘ The great bulk of his 
benefactions, however, were connected with the commemoration of 
saints or the celebration of the Church’s seasons.’ The Virgin was 
honored on the feasts of the Conception, Purification, Annunciation, 

1 This does not include meals given in communi participatione to 5000 poor on the feast 
of the Translation of St Edward, All Souls’ Day, and All Saints’ Day. 

2 I gratefully acknowledge the light thrown on this point by Father George Lacombe in 
comment on this paper when it was read to the International Congress of Historians at Oslo. 

3 Naturally such occasions became more frequent as the king’s age increased and his 
health declined. In 1805-06 he atoned for 19 such absences by a total of 2220 meals. 

‘ He had given a similar meal to 1400 poor when Edward entered upon his fourteenth 
year (Add. MS. 7965, fol. 3). On the day of the boy’s birth, 25 April 1284, £9 had been dis- 
tributed as alms among the poor at Carnarvon, and £10 when on 1 May he was baptised 


(E 101/351/15). 
5 The allocation, with a very few trifling exceptions, was identical in these three years. 
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and Assumption by a meal to 1300 poor, while 1000 were fed on her 
Nativity. On Christmas Day, Epiphany, and the feast of the Cir- 
cumcision 1000 received a meal, and the same total was reached at 
Easter by feeding 700 on the Sunday and 100 on each of the $ fol- 
lowing days. Thirteen saints were each commemorated by a meal 
to 1000, often with a second meal in honour of translation. On 
thirty occasions 700 were fed, and once only, for the Four Crowned 
Martyrs on 8 November, did the total fall as low as 30. In all 
58,630 meals were given in this way, distributed among 125 anni- 
versaries. 

The symmetry of Edward’s charity in these three years, however, 
must not mislead us into easy generalizations about the reign as a 
whole. Such particulars as we have for 1276-77, 1283-84, 1288-89, 
and part of 1293,' show totals far less impressive. They never rise 
above 500, and to that height only rarely, as in honour of St Thomas 
the Apostle in 1283, the Invention of Holy Cross in 1289, and St 
David in 1293. The numbers fed even on such great feasts as Easter 
or Christmas were no more than 200 to 400, while on smaller oc- 
casions 100 or 140 was acommon number. In 1293, for example, on 
the feast of the Purification of the Virgin only 120 poor were fed as 
against 1300 in the three years we first considered. On the other 
hand, the totals in the year 1296-97 are more startling than those in 
any of the three years first considered, for Edward gave per precep- 
tum no less than 85,340 meals.? It might seem natural that Edward’s 
charitable activities should widen as his age and his resources in- 
creased, while the number of anniversaries to be commemorated also 
multiplied,? but the details given in the wardrobe book extant for 
his last complete regnal year, 1305-06,‘ show once again a shrinkage. 

1 E 101/350/23, 351/15, 352/18, 353/16. The last, identical in form with the rolls for 
1299-1300 and the next two years, is a fragment covering only 14 weeks. The first three, 
though they are alms rolls, do not seem to be almoner’s rolls, but the summary made by the 


wardrobe clerks of meals to the poor, oblations, distributions by the wayside, and other mis- 


cellaneous charitable expenditure. 

2 Brit. Mus., Add MS. 7965, fos. 2-5. This is a wardrobe book, beginning with the titulus 
de elemosina. 

3 For example, Hemingburgh tells us that after the death of the queen in 1290 Edward 
made a special distribution of alms every Wednesday for twelve months, and thereafter 
assigned a fixed sum to Westminster abbey for an annual distribution on the anniversary of 
his loss (Flores Hist., ed. cit., II, 22). 4 E 101/369/11. 
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The expenditure under the heading of alms amounted in round 
figures to £902, of which £559 were elemosina per garderobam and 
the remaining £343 had been spent by the almoner on meals to the 
poor, either de custuma or per preceptum regis. The customary 666 
were still fed weekly as usual, but by command the king did not once 
feed a larger number than 140 at a time, and the total for the year 
was only 14,930 meals. This is not to be wondered at, after all, if we 
reflect that by this time Edward had become, as he said in a letter 
to the pope, ‘wearied with many vexations,’ and that a grievous 
weight of arrears burdened his treasury as a result of the great cam- 
paigning years. 

In its general course, therefore, royal almsgiving under Edward I 
followed accustomed channels, but with a more limited flow. If it 
was Henry III’s habit to feed 500 persons daily as a regular thing,” 
that alone would amount in twelve months to 182,000 meals, without 
reckoning the huge distributions on special occasions, the size of 
which is often incalculable, because of the vagueness of the order 
given. Edward I in his most lavish years, when 34,632 meals were 
given by custom and 85,340 more by royal command, reached a 
total of only 119,972. Moreover, side by side with this restriction of 
outlay went a more systematic method of accounting. There were 
no longer vague and general orders to feed an unspecified number of 
persons and recover the cost afterwards; and whereas in the earlier 
years of the reign alms and oblations were entered in a common 
account by the wardrobe clerks, it soon became the custom to require 
the almoner to return separately, with full details of date, numbers, 
and cost, the particulars of the meals provided. The modern ob- 
server may be grateful for a device which makes easy his study 
of poor relief in particular as distinct from charity in general; the 
contemporary auditor probably felt similar gratitude for dif- 
ferent reasons. As a whole, Edward’s treatment of his elemosynary 
responsibilities is exactly of the sort we should expect from his 

1 Cal. Close Rolls 1302-07, p. 348. 

2 Quos singulis diebus rex pascere consuevit is the phrase used in June, 1242 (Close Rolls, 
1237-42, p. 497), but we must not read too much into this mention of custom. The custuma 


antiqua, for example, by which Edward says he was responsible for 666 poor each week, 
cannot be traced in either of the two reigns immediately preceding. 
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doings in other fields. It shows a sense of duty, a sense of proportion, 
discipline, restraint, and businesslike methods. 

Taking the three reigns together, what conclusions are we to 
draw? John’s niggardliness, Henry’s lavishness, Edward’s uia media, 
are different ways of treating a recognized obligation, denied by 
none of the three. It follows from this that their charity is in the 
subjective sense very personal, but in the objective sense usually 
quite impersonal.' They must not, for their souls’ health, neglect 
the duty of dispensing charity; but they need not speculate about 
the nature of its recipients or its effects upon them. Neither hygienic 
nor economic scruples troubled them. Among the crowds who 
thronged hall or courtyard when doles were to be given foul and 
clean, old and young, sick and whole, struggled side by side, and the 
undeserving, if hale and hearty, may well have stood a better chance 
of securing relief than those who needed it most. One fact is very 
hard to understand. How did a court continually on the move, 
travelling about a scantily populated country in which towns were 
rare, and the biggest of them only a square mile in area, make sure 
of an unvarying supply of 666 applicants weekly? A few suggestions 
may be made. The custom of sending harbingers ahead to prepare 
for the royal train would give warning in good time of its approach, 
and the news might bring in from all the surrounding countryside 
not only the needy or the greedy but also country folk who did not 
lack the necessities of existence but could not resist the chance of 
securing a free meal and gaping at the great. Again, a number of 
hangers-on may have thought it worth their while to follow the 
court about, though they must have known that they could not be 
sure of a distribution on every day of the week. Finally, it is pos- 
sible that the 10 and the 13 who were daily pensioners were actual 
residents in the household. 

As the century went on, it obviously became necessary for the 
almoner to give his whole time to his charitable work, and there 


1 Except when some little accident or incident drew the king’s personal notice. Cf. for 
example the half-mark given to John of Marlborough ‘because his horse died’ or to a poor 
man qui fere erat oppressus (E 101/350/23), and the 12s. in alms bestowed on a man whose 
horse, hired by the king, was blown off Rochester bridge into the Medway (Liber Quotid., p. 28). 
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grew up the office and organization described in the Household 
Ordinance of York in 1318.1 Up to 1255 the royal almoner was 
always a Templar, an arrangement which had great advantages, for 
his order had long experience in financial matters, and had storage 
places which could hold such almonry requisites as herrings quite 
as safely as money.? During Henry III’s reign, however, it became 
desirable that the court should have its own almonries at places at 
which it was often in residence, and we can trace the building or 
repair of such at Marlborough, Westminster, Kempton, Winchester, 
Windsor, Nottingham and Havering.* It is not surprising to find 
that the royal almoners also concerned themselves with the royal 
hospitals, and were kept busy about the leper house at Ospringe in 
Kent and the Hospital of St John outside the east gate at Oxford. 
In 1255 a secular clerk was appointed almoner, the first of a succes- 
sion during the rest of the period. Perhaps the most substantial and 
conspicuous of these was Henry Blunsdon, who was a canon of Salis- 
bury and archdeacon of Dorset, a landowner in at least four counties, 
a man of sufficient substance to lend money to Edward I and of 
sufficient kindliness to do the same for Edward’s son when in disgrace 
with his father.‘ The almoner ranked among the household chap- 
lains with a wage of 73d. a day, equivalent to that of the under- 
chaplains, but with commons and robes corresponding to those of 
the chief chaplain. He had a clerk to help him, and a personal 
servant, while a hackney was assigned to carry the stores. The boy 
who groomed it got a suit of clothes once a year, but had to feed 
himself out of the alms.® 

Royal almsgiving, then, by the end of the thirteenth century, 
was a regular part of household activity and substantial in amount. 

1 Printed as Appendix I to his Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History (Man- 
chester, 1914), by T. F. Tout, who calls it ‘little more than a detailed codification of the 
sounder customs of the previous generation’ (Cf. Chapters, cit. supra., II, 246). 

? In 1247 sixty lasts of herrings were to be ‘placed at the New Temple for alms (Close 
Rolls 1247-51, p. 10). 

® Close Rolls 1227-31, p. 480; 1231-34, pp. 114, 119, 347; 1234-37, pp. 96-7, 409, 442, 501; 
1287-42, p. 224. 

* Exchequer Miscellanea 5/2, m. 4. 

5 Fleta, written in the opinion of Professor Tout between 1290 and 1293, in a chapter 


de officio elemosinarii gives an interesting summary of the almoner’s duties (ed. Selden, 1647, 
p. 81). 
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Moreover, the example of the reigning sovereign was followed by 
members of his family, who had their own almoners. Henry III’s 
queen, Eleanor of Provence, had a household of considerable im- 
portance, and among its expenses summarized on the Pipe rolls the 
feeding of the poor is always included, though as it is reckoned in 
with other items ranging from the pantry to the stable we cannot 
say what proportion of the total outlay it represented.!_ Edward I’s 
queens Eleanor of Castile and Margaret of France were in this 
respect less independent, but their religious obligations were still 
individual, so that their alms and their almoners make separate 
appearance in the elemosina section of their husband’s accounts.’ 
In a similar way, alms were paid on behalf of the royal children out 
of the family budget, but were specifically assigned to the children 
as donors. They were not always, of course, in the company of 
their parents, and in such cases their own accountants were respon- 
sible. A good example is that of Edward’s delicate little second son 
Henry, who lived to the age of six only, but was the nominal head 
of a household numbering 30 or 40 persons, and who laid out on 
alms a sum of about £7 annually, even when on visits where all 
everyday expenses were met by his hosts.* Edward of Carnarvon, 
the only son by Edward I’s first marriage who lived to manhood, 
had from an early age a separate establishment, which assumed 
special importance when in 1301 he was created the first English 
prince of Wales. We have the names of his almoners, the record of 
the daily distribution of money as he travelled, and a titulus de 
elemosina in the annual statement of his expenses. The general 
lines correspond with those followed in his father’s household, but 
as no separate alms rolls of his household have survived, we know 
little of details. He can be seen, however, in 1303, assuming respon- 

1 In the enrolled accounts for 1264-69 (E 372/113, m.1) a sum pauperibus pascendis 


forms part of a total of £6928:14:1 spent on the household offices, and a sum of £102:2:6 was 
allotted in oblacionibus festiuis et elemosinis diurnis per viam. 

2 Cf. for example the particulars given in the king’s accounts for 1299-1300 (Liber Quotid., 
p. 45) of the expenses of Hugh the queen’s almoner in buying casks and buckets for his office, 
distributing alms by the wayside, and making gifts at the queen’s bidding to monks, friars, 
hermits and others. 

3 Cf. H. Johnstone, ‘The Wardrobe and Household of Henry, son of Edward I,’ in Bulletin 


of the John Rylands Library VII (1923), 384-420. 
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sibility on a more modest scale for those celebrations of his own birth- 
day which had been inaugurated so magnificently by his father, for 
on St Mark’s day a meal was given at Byland to 300 poor de priuata 
elemosina et speciali precepto principis.! The doings of the prince’s 
half-brothers, Thomas and Edmund, fall outside our present scope, 
since one was born in 1300 and the other in 1301, but it may be said 
in passing that they ran on lines exactly similar, and that an almoner 
was from the first among their household staff.” 

The contribution of the royal family to the problem of poverty 
in the thirteenth century, by gifts of food, clothing, and money, 
was evidently substantial and worthy of serious consideration. It 
would be interesting if we could trace a similar process at work in 
the households of private persons, and so picture to ourselves not 
merely one central stream of benevolence, but a series of smaller 
channels carrying relief and refreshment to every part of England. 
That such an imitative process did exist seems highly probable, not 
only on the ground of universal spiritual obligations, or of the fact 
that in every other part of household organization the great families 
can be seen treading a path parallel with that of the king, but also 
because later on the accounts of private households have survived 
in sufficient quantity to show at work an organization which cer- 
tainly did not spring suddenly into existence at a later date. So far 
as the thirteenth century goes, however, it is difficult to find in the 
central archives much material to help us with regard to the charity 
of the heads of private households who are not ecclesiastics. For 
example, the elaborate roll of the household of the earl and countess 
of Warenne for 1284-85, preserved in the Public Record Office,’ 
though a gold-mine of information for the historian of farriery, has 
nothing to tell the historian of poor relief. It does not follow from 
that that the earl and countess neglected charitable duties, but 
merely that the record has escaped us. Luckily, however, we have 
two detailed accounts, for the years 1295-96 and 1296-97, of Joan 
de Munchensi, granddaughter of William Marshal earl of Pembroke, 


1 E 101/363/18, fo. 2v°. 
2 Cf. E 101/360/28, which is the account of their household, 1300-03. 


3 E 101/505/17. 
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and wife of his foreign successor, William de Valence, Edward I’s 
half-brother.!. Though Joan was by this time an old lady, and in 
1926 was widowed, she travelled a good deal with the help of her 
great coach and three horses, and on every journey she fed the poor 
in just the same fashion as the king, though of course on a much 
smaller scale. Up to May, 1296, when her husband died, the usual 
number fed was daily 7, rising occasionally to 10 or 14, but only 
once so high as 20. After William’s death, however, and throughout 
the next year, 20 was her minimum, 25 and 27 were quite often fed, 
and on one occasion no less than 61 were entertained, together with 
multi extranet and plures uicini.2 This, however, was in her own 
castle and favourite residence at Goodrich, so that the exceptional 
numbers are explicable. A note on one of the accounts, after she 
and her husband had breakfasted together at Hertford, states that 
after he left “seven poor and the lady remained,” which seems to 
suggest that her pensioners were travelling about with her. Small 
sums varying from a halfpenny to three pence were given by the 
wayside as she moved about the country, and gifts are recorded to 
the Carmelites, the friars preacher of Ireland, the Minorites of 
Carmarthen, and prisoners. In fact, her record is like a royal account 
of the same kind looked at through the wrong end of a telescope. 
Without pressing too far inference from a single piece of evidence, 
it may at least be said that Joan’s doings exactly confirm our im- 
pression that almsgiving and the relief of the poor formed a part of 
the regular routine of a private thirteenth-century household, just 
as it did in that of the king.* 


There, for the time being, the question must be left. A syste- 
matic search would probably produce other accounts of thirteenth- 
century private households, while abundant material exists for carry- 


1 E 101/505, 25, 26, and 27; the last two, though listed separately, are the component 
parts of a single roll. 

2 E 101/505 /26, m. 7. 

3 Across the Channel we have a parallel in the accounts of John of Blois, second son of 
Hugh, count of Saint Pol. In 1327 and 1329 John fed groups of poor varying in number from 
8 to 25 (G. Hagemans, Vie Domestique d’un Seigneur Chatelain du Moyen Age (Verviers, 
1888). 
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ing on the study of royal almsgiving through the next century. 
Both these quests I hope to make, and thus to obtain more substan- 
tial basis for general conclusions and comparison with other sources 
of poor relief in the middle ages. In the meantime, it would seem 
that household charity is entitled to a more important place than 
sometimes has been conceded to it, as a factor in meeting the prob- 


lems of mediaeval poverty. 


ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 
SurrEY, ENGLAND 





MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY EXCAVATIONS AT CLUNY 


By KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Research Associate in Archaeology of the Mediaeval Academy 


II 


PRELIMINARY RESTORATION DRAWINGS OF THE ABBEY CHURCH 


HE drawings presented herewith are based on excavations and 

measurements made at the site of the abbey church of Cluny 
in 1927 and 1928, supplemented by a careful study of the literary 
and graphic material listed below: 


I. The Description Historique et Chronologique de la Ville Abbaye 
et Banlieu de Cluny depuis leur Fondation jusqu’a Vheureuse Revo- 
lution de 1789 by Philibert Bouché, dated 1792 and annotated during 
the demolition.! This unpublished manuscript, now at the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris (bound; fonds frang. nouv. acquis. 4336), is 
a primary source; it is accurate but for an occasional slip. 


II. The description of the church is given by Mabillon in the 
Annales Ordinis Sancti Benedicti, V (1740), 235, to which an inexpert 
but useful engraving is annexed. 


III. The drawing by the Jesuit architect Etienne Martellange, 
dated September 22, 1617, now in the Cabinet des Estampes at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. This drawing has a professional touch, but 
there are in it such blunders as the omission of a bay from the narthex 
and a stage from the western towers. 


IV. Louis Prevost’s general view of the abbey (about 1670). 
This work gives a useful view of the conventual structures from 
the east, but for the study of the church it is almost valueless. 


V. Five of a series of seven views engraved for the Voyage 
Pittoresque de la France, vol. II (1787), numbered 20, 54, 55, 56, from 
drawings by the Dijonnais artist Lallemand. These are contradic- 

1 See H. Omont, Catalogue Général des Manuscrits Frangais. Nouv. Acquis. Frang., Il 
(Paris, 1900), 167. Excerpts in Virey, as noted p. 169 below. 

168 
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tory in certain places and of doubtful accuracy in others, but are 
nevertheless valuable. Many of their obvious errors are easy to 


correct. 


VI. The le Maitre engraving of Garnerey’s drawing of the 
Great Portal (early ninteeenth century) — very bad work, but indis- 
pensable because there is nothing better. 


VII. The balcony over the west portal of the church of Semur-en- 
Brionnais, as reproduced in N. Thioller’s L’Art Roman a Charlieu et 
en Brionnais (1892), plate 41. The balcony is an evident copy of 
the corbel which supported the Chapel of St Michel at Cluny. 
This chapel was reflected more or less directly in other churches 
with Cluniac connections, notably St Benoit-sur-Loire, Vézelay, 
Saulieu, Autun, Romainmodtier, and Payerne; there are related 
chambers in old Scandinavian churches, as Professor Roosval kindly 
informs the writer. 

All of the graphic material will be found reproduced in F. L. 
Bruel’s Cluni (1910; the album of the Millénaire) and Specuium III 
(July, 1928), 401-404. In addition, nearly one thousand photographs, 
postcards, and drawings of Cluny and related churches were con- 
sulted in the course of the study. Further study and criticism will 
doubtless suggest minor rectifications, and therefore the drawings 
are published as preliminary restorations, but they are in the main 
trustworthy. There is enough exact information to establish the 
main lines beyond question and much of the rest by analogy, though 
inconsistencies and omissions in the source material were trouble- 
some in the working out of details. The most debatable point is the 
quadrant shape given to the arches of the flying buttresses on the 
basis of the drawings of Mabillon and Martellange; Lallemand rep- 
resents the openings as semicircular. J. Virey in his valuable Archi- 
tecture romane dans l’ancien Diocése de Macon (1892), which con- 
tains a long description of Cluny with many excerpts from Philibert 
Bouché, decides in favor of the semicircular form. Works of con- 
solidation seem, however, to have been carried out in the upper part 
of the church after 1747, and it may be that the buttresses had been 
modified when Lallemand drew them. The older drawings, and the 
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occurrence of the quadrant form in drawings of the abbeys of 
Citeaux and Clairvaux incline the present writer toward the typical 
flying buttress form. 

These supports, added to the nave of Cluny after the collapse 
of 1125 and completed by 1135 or more probably by 1130, were in 
any case the first great range of buttresses appearing boldly above the 
aisle roofs of a church, and it is probable that their use in the great 
Burgundian abbey churches had something to do with making the 
fortune of the flying buttress in the Ile de France. It is worth noting 
that the Gothic sculptured portal is of Burgundian inspiration, and 
it is fair also to recall that the Gothic builders did not achieve their 
fully developed monumental interior until they turned from the 
Norman alternate system to the majestic procession of uniform 
bays, as exemplified particularly at Cluny. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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Figure 1 


West Front or NarTHEX 


The bridge forming a communication between the church and the Abbot's palace appears 
at the left; entrance into the narthex was provided by way of the Abbot’s stairway [Specu- 
wom IV (January 1929), 8, 9]. The towers date from the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries; the narthex was dedicated in 1220, its portal recut about 1450; except 
for this west wall the narthex was Romanesque in style. The Renaissance portal of the 
Tower of Justice was added by Richelieu and decorated with his coat of arms. 
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YAROSLAV THE WISE IN NORSE TRADITION 
By SAMUEL HAZZARD CROSS 


AROSLAV the Wise (ca. 982-1054), son of St Vladimir, 

stands with his father and Vladimir Monomakh among the 
early historical princes of Kiev most conspicuous for their energy 
and intellect. Apart from his original ancestry as a member of the 
fourth generation after Rurik, he possessed more than the usual 
admixture of Scandinavian blood, since his mother was Ragnhei®dr, 
daughter of Rognvaldr (Rogvolod), prince of Polotzk. Rognvaldr’s 


1 The basic native source for this period of Russian history is the so-called Nestorian 
Chronicle, now conventionally termed the Primary Chronicle (Havaavnaa JIemonuce, Urchro- 
nik), in view of the uncertainty of Nestor’s authorship, or cited as the IToeecm» epemennwx sem 
(Povest vremennykh let-— ‘Tale of Bygone Years,’) from the words with which it begins. Prac- 
tically all extant Russian chronicle texts, irrespective of their date and origin, include a gen- 
erally uniform account of the period extending from the traditional origins of Rus, about the 
middle of the ninth century, as far as the second decade of the twelfth. The most primitive 
text is preserved in two outstanding versions, each of which represents a somewhat diverse 
type of textual tradition: the Laurentian, named for the copyist who prepared it at Suzdal in 
1877, and the Hypatian, dating from the middle of the fifteenth century, and in all likelihood 
copied at Pskov from a south-Russian original, but named for the monastery at Kostroma in 
which it was discovered. References in the present study are mainly to E. F. Karsky’s edition 
of the Laurentian text: Jlaepenmoeecnan JIemonuce, Bui. 1, Tosecms epemennux sem, 2d 
ed., Leningrad, 1926 (cited as L?); and to A. A. Shakhmatov’s edition of the Hypatian: Znamv- 
escxan JIemonucs, sri. I, $d ed., Leningrad, 1923 (cited as H$). Modern investigators are 
by no means in agreement as to authorship and composition of this monument. Despite the 
traditional attribution to Nestor, comparison with his known works militates seriously against 
its acceptance. The most competent Russian scholars (A. A. Shakhmatov and V. M. Istrin) 
have regarded the Povest in its present form as the product of evolution from earlier but 
entirely hypothetical annalistic texts. The principal objection to this view lies in the con- 
sideration that, since practically no old Russian text of importance has been lost, it is extraor- 
dinary that all annalistic texts prior to 1116, if they existed, should have uniformly disap- 
peared. To avoid digressing too far on controversial ground, we are better advised to accept 
Professor A. Briickner’s view (regardless of its conflict with Russian theory), that ‘die Chronik 
bleibt trotz aller Widerspriiche und des losen Zusammenhanges an ihrem Ende ein einheitliches 
Werk, gehirt im wesentlichen einer einzigen Redaktion an, ist um 1110 geschrieben’ (Arch. 
Slav. Phil. XXI [1927], 49). An objective analysis of the Povest and its sources amply confirms 
Professor Briickner’s opinion as to its unity, though my own conviction is that its compilation 
progressed somewhat slowly, and therefore spread over a fairly long period of years, from 
about 1080 to its close. The only readily available translation (now somewhat antiquated, 
especially in its annotations) is that of L. Léger, La Chronique dite de Nestor, Paris, 1884. 
Other translations are: L. Paris, La Chronique de Nestor, Paris, 1834; K. Erben, Nestoriv 
Letopis, Prague, 1867; C. W. Smith, Nestors Russiske Kronike oversat og forklaret, Copenhagen, 
1869; and Bielowski (Polish), in Mon. Poloniae Hist., Vol. I, Lemberg, 1864. 
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direct migration from Scandinavia is, in fact, specifically mentioned 
in the Primary Chronicle. Yaroslav’s youth lay precisely in the 
period of advancing Byzantine influence in Kiev subsequent to 
Vladimir’s conversion in 988, and his intellectual development was 
obviously a product of his father’s insistence upon the compulsory 
education of youths of noble birth. The princess Ragnhei®r was 
unceremoniously put away by Vladimir upon his marriage of policy 
with the Greek princess Anna (988), so that her death is barely 
mentioned in the Chronicle as having occurred in a.p. 1000.5 Whether 
for this reason or for some other unknown cause, Yaroslav’s rela- 
tions with his father never appear to have been excessively cordial. 
About 985, he was appointed to the relatively unimportant princi- 
pate of Rostov, and succeeded to that of Novgorod only after the 
death of his older half-brother Vysheslav.t Rendering to Kiev an 
annual tribute of 2000 grivni, Yaroslav remained at that post until 
1014, when he suddenly refused further payment. Vladimir imme- 
diately began preparations for a punitive expedition, the despatch 
of which Yaroslav must have foreseen, since he took hasty steps to 


procure Scandinavian reinforcements.’ The movement of this expe- 
dition from Kiev was delayed by a raid by the nomad Pechenegs. 
Vladimir’s health was already precarious, and he died suddenly at 
Berestovoye, near Kiev, on July 15, 1015, before the attack upon 


1 L2, 76: ‘Bb 60 Porsonogs upament 438% 38 MOPbA, HMAC BIIACTh CBOW BS 
Tlonotscrs.’ 

2 L2, 118, 119. 

3 Later chronicles preserve the tradition that, when Vladimir, upon his marriage to Anna, 
suggested to Ragnheidr that she should now become the wife of some Russian noble, she 
indignantly refused, and upon being herself baptized, she ended her days as a nun with the 
Christian name of Anastasia. So the Chronicle of Tver, in loanoe Co6panue Pyccxuc Jle- 
monuceti, XV, 112. 

* His transfer from Rostov directly to Novgorod, the second most important apanage, 
was due to the fact that Svyatopolk, the half-brother next in line, was momentarily in serious 
disfavor with Vladimir in consequence of involving himself with his father-in-law, Boleslaw 
Chrobry of Poland, in an intrigue for the introduction of Roman Catholicism into Russia. 
While the Russian sources make no mention of this event, Thietmar of Merseburg reports 
that Svyatopolk, his wife, and Boleslaw’s ecclesiastical emissary were at least temporarily 
imprisoned. Cf. Thietmari Chronicon, ed. Fr. Kurze, Hannover, 1889, p. 236: ‘Quem [Rein- 
bernum presulem] praedictus rex [Wlodemirus] audiens filium suimet ortatu Bolizlavi tacito 
reluctaturum sibi, cepit cum eodem et uxore et in singulari custodia claudit.’ 

5 L2, 130: ‘Xoramyo Bonogumepy utu Ha Apocnasa, ApociaBs me DOCBIAaBS 32 
mMope mpuBeye Baparst Goaca oTbua cBoero.’ 
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Novgorod could be further prosecuted. His death let loose a period 
of fratricidal strife, the more bitter because of his numerous male 
issue by five marriages and various temporary connections. Yaro- 
slav’s half-brother Svyatopolk, born to Vladimir by a Czechish 
mother, happened to be in Kiev at the time, though he was nomi- 
nally prince of Turov, a small city on the Pripet just east of the 
modern Russian frontier. He profited by the occasion to seize the 
throne of Kiev, seeking to consolidate his position by causing the 
assassination of three other half-brothers, Boris, Gleb, and Svyato- 
slav. 

The Primary Chronicle attributes to Svyatopolk the intention of 
thus eliminating all of Vladimir’s other sons.' He also depended on 
the support of his father-in-law, the king of Poland, with the same 
tragic results which, since time immemorial, have inevitably at- 
tended every Polish intervention in Russian affairs. Yaroslav 
meanwhile was embarrassed by the unruly attitude of the Varangian 
allies whom he had engaged in anticipation of his late father’s im- 
pending attack. Their conduct finally became so provocative that 
the population of Novgorod removed them by a wholesale massacre. 
Yaroslav had scarcely had time to visit retribution on the ringleaders 
of this anti-Varangian uprising when he received from his sister 
Predslava a report of the situation at Kiev and notice of the projects 
of Svyatopolk. He therefore hastily made peace with his subjects 
in Novgorod, and after collecting another force of 1000 Scandina- 
vians, set out for Kiev. 

The receipt of information concerning his advance enabled 
Svyatopolk to enlist the Pechenegs as his allies. Yaroslav’s initial 
offensive was successful notwithstanding, so that Svyatopolk was 
driven to cover in Poland. Two years later (1018), accompanied by 
Bolestaw and Polish soldiery, the fugitive prince once more set out 
for Kiev. Yaroslav sought vainly to halt his advance at the Bug, 
but was defeated and forced to flee to Novgorod with only four 
retainers. His discouragement was so profound at this point that 
he at one moment contemplated voluntary exile in Scandinavia, 


1L2, 139: ‘Haga nompmaTa ako u36bw BC OpaTbiO cBOIO MH OPMMMy BIJIACTb 
Pycbcky10 e7HHS.’ 
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from which he was deterred only by the resolute action of the 
posadnik of Novgorod, a distant relative, who destroyed his boats 
and reminded him of his duty. Yaroslav then levied heavy taxes 
to finance a serious expedition. 

Svyatopolk was not disposed to keep faith even with his father- 
in-law, whom he alienated by countenancing a massacre of the Poles. 
Bolestaw thereupon withdrew to Poland, but indemnified himself on 
the way homeward by seizing Volhynia, which remained in Polish 
possession until his death. Now that Svyatopolk had lost his chief 
ally, Yaroslav was thus enabled to expel him from Kiev. In 1019, 
however, again with Pecheneg assistance, Svyatopolk made a final 
attempt to recapture the southern capital, but, according to Russian 
tradition, perished miserable and insane in a mad flight westward 
after a disastrous battle at the river Alta. Yaroslav’s authority was 
not yet absolute, since he was obliged to retake Novgorod from his 
nephew Bryachislav in 1021, and it was not until five years more 
had elapsed that he arrived at a feasible understanding with his 
brother Mstislav, whose death in 1036 left him undisputed ruler of 
all Rus except the Polotzk district in the northwest. 

Yaroslav was regarded with particular affection by the compiler 
of the Primary Chronicle, for the reason that in 1051 he appointed 
as metropolitan the presbyter Hilarion, who had excavated the first 
cell on the site of the celebrated Crypt Monastery, in which the 
Chronicle itself was prepared. His princely career was an active 
and fruitful one. Beside consolidating the domain of Kiev, he ex- 
tended his territory northward at the expense of the Finnish tribes, 
among whom he founded Dorpat, calling it Yuryev (Georgetown) 
from his own baptismal name. He reconquered and colonized Vol- 
hynia, conciliated Poland by marital alliances and by military assis- 
tance against the Mazovians, and entrusted his son Vladimir (died 
1052) with an unsuccessful campaign against Byzantium. 

The establishment of the metropolitanate during Yaroslav’s 
reign (1037) and the resulting intensified contact with the Greek 
capital produced an important intellectual advance in Kiev which 
was encouraged by the prince’s example and influence. He was well- 
read, possessed a considerable library, and personally assembled a 
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body of scribes who not only reproduced Russian manuscripts but 
also executed new translations from Greek into Old Russian.’ As 
the Chronicle remarks, his father Vladimir plowed and harrowed the 
soil when he enlightened Rus by conversion, while Yaroslav sowed 
the hearts of the faithful with the written word, so that later genera- 
tions might reap the harvest through the blessings of book-learning.? 
It is, in fact, during the reign of Yaroslav that the dominance of 
Byzantine intellectual influence was definitely established, and the 
character of early Russian learned literature and ecclesiastical art 
thus prescribed. 

Yaroslav’s personal relationships with western ruling houses 
actually recall the system of dynastic intermarriages characterizing 
pre-war Europe. He was himself married to Ingigerdr, daughter of 
Olaf Eiriksson, king of Sweden. Ingigerdr was likewise half-Slavic 
through her mother Astridr, princess of the Obodriti, a Slavic 
tribe which in the eleventh century inhabited the coast of the Gulf 
of Liibeck.* In 1042, he endeavored to arrange a marriage between 
one of his daughters and Henry III of Germany, but met with a curt 
refusal. The daughter to whom this offer referred was Anna; her 
sister Elizabeth was given in marriage to Harald Hardradi during 
the winter of 1042-43. A more favorable opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of a western connection presented itself in 1051, when 
Henry I of France, upon the death of his first wife Mathildis (sister 
of Henry III of Germany), sent to Russia Bishop Gautier of Meaux 
to ask for Anna’s hand.’ A third daughter, Anastasia, became the 

1 LY, 151, 152. 

2 LY, 152, 

3 Cf. Adam of Bremen ed. B. Schmeidler (Hannover: Hahn, 1917) II, 39: ‘Olaph Rex Sue- 
onum christianissimus erat, filiamque Sclavorum Estrid nomine de Obodritis accepit uxorem. 
Ex qua genitus est filius Iacobus et filia Ingrad, quam rex sanctus Gerzlef [= Yaroslav] de 
Ruzzia duxit in coniugium.’ 

4 Lambert of Hersfeld, Annales, ed. O. Holder-Egger (Hannover, 1894), p. 58: ‘Ibi [Gos- 
lariam] inter diuersarum prouinciarum legatos legati Ruscorum tristes redierunt, quia de 
filia regis sui, quam regi Henrico nupturam sperauerant, certum repudium reportabant.’ 

5 Cf. Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1876), p. 161: ‘Qui post Mahildis 
Reginae inhumationem accepit aliam coniugem, uidelicet filiam Iuriscloht (sic) Regis Russo- 
rum Annam.’ And more circumstantially in Chroniques de St Denis, ibid., p. 409: ‘Li Rois qui ne 
voloit estre sanz fame envoia Gautiers l’Evesque de Miaux au Roi de Russie, et li manda que 


il li envoiast une soue fille qui avait nom Anne; et cil qui mult en fut liez le fit volontiers. Et 
quant ele fut venue, li Rois manda ses Barons et l’espousa sollempnement: et la Dame qui 
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wife of King Andrew of Hungary,' while Yaroslav’s sister Maria 
was married about 1042 * to Kazimir I of Poland (ruled 1040-58), 
Two Norse sources both report that Gyda, daughter of Harald of 
England, married Yaroslav’s son Vladimir.* In view of certain 
chronological considerations, it appears more likely that the English 
princess was married to Yaroslav’s grandson Vladimir Monomakh,! 
who was born in 1053. Finally, Yaroslav’s son Vsevolod, father of 
Vladimir Monomakh, was married to a Greek princess regarding 
whose family connections we are in complete ignorance,* while two 


sainte vie menoit, pensoit plus aux choses esperituex qui 4 venir sont que ele ne faisoit aux 
temporex, en esperance que ele an receust le loier en la vie pardurable. Une église fonda en 
la cite de Senlis en l’onor de S. Vincent. Benaourousement et glorieusement vesqui le Rois 
avec li lon tens, et engendra en li iii valanz fiuz, Philippe, Robert, et Hue, qui puis fu apelez 
Hues li Granz.’ 

1 Karamzin (Ucmopua Tocydapemea Poccuiicxozo, II, note 13) cites an authority for this 
statement J. Thuroczy, Chronica Hungarorum, Vol. XLII. This passage, however, cannot be 
Karamzin’s source for the name Anastasia, since it confines itself to the remark: ‘Duxit [rex An- 
dreas] autem sibi uxorem filiam regis Ruthenorum’ (in J. Bongars, Rerum Hungaricarum Scrip- 
tores Varii, Frankfurt a/M, 1600, p. 48). Cf. the German translation (Der Ungern Chronica, 
Vienna, 1534), p. 22b: ‘Kénig Andreas nam zu einer haussfrawen die tochter des hertzogen 
von Reussen.’ Owing to Karamzin’s general dependence on M. M. Shcherbatov (Jcmopua 
Poccuiicxaa, 1st ed., 1770, reprint, Leningrad, 1901; cf. P. Milyukov, T'uaenwa Tevenua 
Pyccrx. Ucmop. Mvcau, 3d ed., Leningrad: [Averyanov], 1913, pp. 139 ff.), it is probable that 
he is citing Thuroczy merely as a gesture, and obtained this material from Shcherbatov, who 
mentions Anastasia (reprint Leningrad, 1901, I, 438, 439). He was also familiar with Dlugosz, 
and therefore doubtless knew the passage (J. Dlugosz: Historiae Polonicae Libri xii, Leipzig, 
1711, I, 236): ‘Accepit praefatus Andreas rex principis Russiae filiam nomine Anastasiam ex 
qua nati sunt ei duo filii.’ I have been unable to find the name Anastasia in any Russian chroni- 
cle text available to me. It would appear that Dlugosz is the source from which the name 
passed into Lomonosov’s Kpamxuii Pyccxuti JIemonucey (ed. Smirdin, Leningrad, 1850, III, 
55). 2 L2, 154. 

3 Fagrskinna, ed. P. A. Munch and C. R. Unger (Oslo, 1847), p. 144: ‘Gydu déttur Haralds 
konungs fékk Valdimarr konungr, sunr Jarizleifs konungs { Hélmgar®di ok Ingigerdar déttur 
Olafs konungs svaenska.’ Cf. Morkinskinna, ed. C. R. Unger (Oslo, 1867), p. 169. 

4 Cf. Saxo Grammaticus, ed. A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886), p. 370: ‘Cuius filii duo confestim 
in Daniam cum sorore migrarunt. Quos Sueno paterni eorum meriti oblitus consanguinee 
pietatis more excepit, puellamque Rutenorum regi Waldemaro, qui et ipse Iaroslauus a suis 
est appellatus, nuptum dedit.’ This passage contains at least one error in regard to the baptismal 
name of Vladimir. We do not know the baptismal name of Yaroslav’s son Vladimir, but in all 
probability it would have been one bearing some ecclesiastical significance, as in the case of 
Vladimir Monomakh (Basil), Yaroslav (George), Izyaslav (Demetrius), and Svyatopolk 
(Michael). Saxo nowhere shows any accurate knowledge of Russian events. Since Yaroslav’s 
son Vladimir died at Novgorod in 1052 (L?, 160), he cannot have well contracted any marriage 
after 1066. 

5 L2, 160, ‘Y Bscesonoya poguca chIHS H Hapeye UMA emy Bomoqumeps oTb 1bca- 
paws ['ppxsuw6.’ 
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other sons (probably Vyacheslav and Igor) married noble German 


ladies." 
It will be noted that very little of this information as to Yaro- 


slav’s western connections is obtained from Russian sources. In 
fact, the only mention of Ingigerér in the Primary Chronicle refers 
to her death in 1050, with the simple words ‘Ipecmaeuca ena 
Apocaasaa KnAewnu’ (“Theprincess, Yaroslav’sconsort, passed away’). 
So much the more interesting, therefore, are the additional data 
supplied by the Norse sagas.? According to the Heimskringla, 
Ingigerdr had been at first betrothed to Olaf Haraldsson of Norway 
(St Olaf), and her marriage to the Norwegian king was intended as 
a means of reconciling her father with the former.* Olaf of Sweden 
had originally opposed the match, to which he consented only under 


1 Cf. Albert von Staden, Chronicon, in J. Schilter, Scriptores Rer. Germ. (Strassburg, 1702), 
I, 260, 261; Annalista Saxo, in Mon. Germ. Hist., SS. V1, 693, 737; Karamzin, loc. cit., 
note 17. The identity of these wives is uncertain. Cf. T. Ediger: Russlands dilteste Bezie- 
hungen zu Deutschland, Frankreich, u. der rémischen Kurie (Halle, 1911), pp. 45 ff. 

2 The major portion of the Norse texts in any way relating to early Russian history was 
published some seventy-five years ago by C. C. Rafn in two monumental but cumbersome 
volumes entitled Antiquités Russes daprés les Monuments Historiques des Islandais et des 
Anciens Scandinaves (Copenhagen, vol. I, 1850, vol. II, 1852), with French or Latin translation 
and French commentary. No great attention has ever been paid to these sources since then by 
any Russian historian, since the Russian historical fraternity, during the entire nineteenth 
century, was engaged in fighting out the Varangian controversy, by which interest was con- 
centrated almost exclusively upon Russo-Scandinavian relations during the ninth and tenth 
centuries only. The Scandinavian connections of Yaroslav are briefly mentioned by Karamzin 
(op. cit., vol. II, chap. i); S. M. Solovyov, Hemopua Poccuu (4th ed., Moscow, 1888), I, 227, 
228, deals in some detail with Yaroslav’s trans-Baltic relationships, but in the main other 
historians have borrowed Karamzin’s material without comment. 

_ Among the Icelandic texts of special interest for the reign of Yaroslav, the oldest is the 
Agrip af Noregs Konungaségum, dating from the close of the twelfth century (cf. E. Mogk, 
Norweg.-Islind Lit., in Paul’s Grdr., I, i, 810; F. Jénsson, Oldnor. og Oldisland. Litt. Hist., 
Copenhagen, 1923, II, 611-620), and contemporaneous with the Latin Historia de Antiquitate 
Regum Norwagiensium, written in Norway by Theodric the Monk (cf. Mogk, op. cit., p. 808: 
Jénsson, op. cit. II, 578-587). Next in point of age come the Morkinskinna (beginning with 
the reign of Magnus), preserved in a MS. of the last quarter of the thirteenth century, derived 
from an original prepared about 1220 (cf. Mogk, op. cit., p. 811; Jénsson, op. cit., II, 620-624), 
and the Fagrskinna (or Noregs Konungatal), the basic MS. of which was destroyed by fire in 
1728, though the work itself is coeval with the Morkinskinna (cf. Mogk, op. cit., pp. 811, 812; 
Jénsson, op. cit., II, 625-633). The most extensive of the early compilations is of course the 
Heimskringla of Snorri Sturluson, dating from 1230. Finally, the Flateyarbék, written between 
1387 and 1895, embodies considerable material from lost sources not appearing elsewhere, in 
particular the Eymundar pdttr Hringssonar. 

; ® Snorri Sturluson,Heimskringla, ed. F. Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1893 ff., cited as Hskr.), 
I, 136 ff. 
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the pressure of threats from his subjects. Ingigerdr, however, pro- 
ceeded to send Olaf the customary engagement gifts. Olaf of Norway 
in turn prepared his suite for the wedding journey, but on arrival 
at the place of meeting, he found no news or representatives from 
Olaf of Sweden. Meanwhile, the latter made no secret of his hos- 
tility toward his daughter’s betrothed, until one day an unfortunate 
remark by Ingigerdr in praise of Olaf of Norway provoked her 
father to the declaration that the marriage would never take place. 
Shortly afterward, envoys from Yaroslav came asking the hand of 
Ingiger®dr for their prince, and were well received by Olaf of Sweden. 
Through the intervention of Jarl Rognvaldr of West Gautaland and 
the scald Sigvatr, the attention of Olaf Haraldsson was diverted to 
Astrisr, Ingigerdr’s half-sister, so that his marriage to her was 
eventually celebrated (1019). 

Ingigerdr secured as a stipulation in her marriage contract that 
Rognvaldr should receive the principality of Aldeigjuborg (Ladoga), 
so that he and his family (his wife was Ingibjorg, daughter of Tryggvi) 
accompanied her. Yaroslav’s children by Ingigerdr are named by 
Snorri? as Valdamarr, Vissivaldr, and Holti binn froekni. The first 
two are readily identified as Vladimir* and Vsevolod,*‘ the first and 
fourth sons of Yaroslav respectively. The son bearing the Norse 
name Holti would appear to be either the second, known in the 
Russian sources as Izyaslav,’ or the third son Svyatoslav.® In view 


1 Cf. F. Braune, Das Historische Russland im Nordischen Schrifttum des 10. bis 14. Jhdts. 
(in Festschrift fiir E. Mogk, Halle, 1924), p. 182: ‘Da gerade zu dieser Zeit Gesandte aus Russ- 
land heriiberkamen, um fiir den Grossfiirsten Jaroslav um die Hand der Kénigstochter zu 
werben, liste Olaf, der Vater, sehr gegen den Willen der Braut und ohne den Briutigam davon 
zu verstiindigen, das Verlébnis, und schickte Ingigerdr nach Russland, wo sie Jaroslavs Frau 
wurde.’ There is no clear indication in the Hskr. that the embassy from Yaroslav was the 
direct cause of Olaf’s breach of contract. In fact, after her father’s declaration that the en- 
gagement was off, Ingigerdr informed Rognvaldr, and through him Olaf Haraldsson, that 
such was the case (II, 166: ‘lét segja honum hvat pd var titt med Svfakonungi ok brug®it var 
éllu s&ttmAli vid Noregskonung’). It is also clear that Ingiger&r herself regarded the marriage 
a doubtful prospect from the beginning, while Olaf Haraldsson’s courtiers fully recognized 
that the king of Sweden had yielded only to coercion in the first place. Some time elapses in 
the Hskr. between Ingiger®dr’s notification to Rognvaldr of her father’s decision and her sub- 
sequent report (II, 176) to the Jarl concerning Yaroslav’s envoys. 

2 Hskr., II, 182. 

3 Born 1020, L2, 146; died 1052, L2, 160. 

* Born 1030, L2, 149; died 1093, L2, 215. 

5 Born 1024. L2, 149. 6 Born 1027, L2, 149. 
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of Izyaslav’s irresolute character, the epithet ‘valiant’ would apply 
with more propriety to Svyatoslav. 

In 1029, the pressure of Knut upon Olaf Haraldsson and the 
desertion of most of his retainers forced him to flee his realm.! 
Accompanied by his bastard son Magnus, he therefore took refuge 
in Russia, where Ingigerdr and Yaroslav received him kindly. 
There is, however, in Snorri at this point no direct reference to the 
romantic attachment of Olaf and Ingigerdr which later becomes so 
important an element in the sagas. Though Yaroslav offered Olaf 
dominion in the eastern part of his realm over the region which the 
Hskr. calls Vulgaria, the Norwegian hero preferred to hazard the 
recovery of his kingdom. Early in 1030, therefore, leaving Magnus 
in Russia, he set out on his homeward journey with 200 followers, 
and met his death on August 27 at Stiklastadir. 

Among the refugees from the battle of Stiklastadir was Harald 
Hardrédi, son of Sigurd Halfdanarson, whose career in Russia and 
at Constantinople is treated at length in the Hskr. (III, 74 ff.). In 
the spring of 1031, he repaired to Russia, where he became chief of 
Yaroslav’s bodyguard jointly with Eilifr, son of that Rognvaldr who 
had originally come to Novgorod with Ingigerdr. In this capacity, 
he took part in Yaroslav’s Volhynian campaign of 1031.? The next 
four years were a period of calm in Russia, with the result that in 
1035 Harald sought further adventure at Constantinople. The sove- 
reigns of the Eastern Empire at the moment were Zoé and Michael 
IV. Zoé, daughter of Constantine VIII, just a year before had 
instigated the murder of her husband in order to marry her younger 
favorite, Michael the Paphlagonian. * In 1042, Harald withdrew, 
not without difficulty, from the Byzantine service, and escaped 
by sea to South Russia.‘ On his northward journey, he indited 

1 Hskr., Il, 412 ff. 

2 L2, 150: ‘Apocuass u Mscrucnass chObpacta BOM MBHOrS H uOcTa Ha JLAXHI oH 
8aACcTa rpajib UbpBeHbckKhla ONATL H TOBOeBACTa JlagpcKy1o 3e€MJII0 MH MBHOrH JLAXEI 
upuBeyzocta paszbuustma A.’ Hskr. III, 76, quotes a stave of the scald pj66é6lfr to the 
effect that the administration of Eilifr and Harald did not rest lightly on the Laesir, who are 
readily identified with the Slavic JI axsr; ‘vasa Laesum léttr idsmanna réttr.’ 

* Oxford Med. Hist., IV, 101. 


* Hskr., III, 96,97. The military exploits of Harald in the Byzantine service, while forming 
an important chapter in the history of the Varangian mercenaries, fall outside the scope of 
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sixteen gamanvisur to Yaroslav’s daughter Elizabeth, }dé kalla 
NordSmenn Ellisif, whom he married during the winter of 1042-43, 
In the saga as preserved by the Flateyarbék,' the earlier passages of 
Harald’s attachment to Elizabeth are supplied. It is here reported 
that Harald asked for her hand while still in Yaroslav’s service, but 
was put off by the prince of Rus on the ground that, despite his high 
birth, he was not as yet sufficiently distinguished or wealthy to 
justify the match. Yaroslav’s suggestion that Harald should raise the 
question again after obtaining further fame thus motivates Harald’s 
entry into Byzantine service. 

The saga material thus far examined has confined itself to purely 
factual data, and has referred only in cursory terms to internal 
events in Russia itself. A considerably more intimate picture of the 
Russian court at the accession of Yaroslav is provided by the Eymun- 
darpdttr Hringssonar, preserved only in the Flateyarbék.? The sub- 
ject-matter is derived partly from tradition descended from the 
Icelanders who accompanied Eymundr into Russia, and partly from 
such written sources as the works of Styrmir hinn fr60i.2_ Eymundr 
himself was great-grandson of Harald Harfagri, and a close friend 
of Olaf Haraldsson, whom he accompanied to England. He was, 
however, absent on a raid when Olaf overthrew his father Hringr 
and his brothers. Upon his return to Norway in 1015, being un- 
willing to take up arms against Olaf, he decided to enter the service 
of a Russian prince, since he was informed of the strife in progress 
between Yaroslav, who was then in Novgorod, and Svyatopolk, 
who, as we have seen, had seized the throne of Kiev as soon as St 
Vladimir was dead. The pdttr confuses to some extent the names of 
the contending Russian princes, who are referred to as Burizleifr, 
Jarizleifr, and Varnlaf (Vartilaf). The name Burizleifr applies ob- 
this study. They were, in fact, analyzed fifty years ago with great skill by V. G. Vasilievskj 
in his essay ‘Baparo-Pycckaa u Baparo-Aurauiickan J[pyxuna Bp Koncranrunonone 
XI a XII sexon’ in Kypnas Munucmepcemea Hapodnoeo IT poceewenua CLXXVI (Nov., 
1874), 105-144; CLXXVII (Feb., 1875), 394-451; CLXXVIII (March, 1875), 76-152. 

1 Oslo, 1860, III, 290; cf. also Fornmanna Ségur (Copenhagen, 1831), VI, 127 ff. 

2 TI, 118-135; Fornmanna Ségur, V, 267-298. Cf. C. C. Rafn, A. R., II, 173-211, for 
Latin and French translation and notes; also E. Mogk, op. cit., pp. 806, 807, and F. Jénsson, 


op. cit., II, 779, 780. 
3 Flatey., II, 118. 
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viously to Svyatopolk, since he is represented as holding Kiev, 
while Varnlaf (Vartilaf), whom the /dttr assigns to Palteskja 
(Polotzk), was actually Yaroslav’s nephew Bryachislav, son of Prince 
Izyaslav Vladimirovich, whom he succeeded as prince of Polotzk 
upon Izyaslav’s death in 1001.! According to the Povest, Bryachi- 
slav’s offensive against Yaroslav began only in 1021.? Furthermore, 
the pdttr places Eymundr’s arrival in Novgorod subsequent to Yaro- 
slav’s marriage to Ingigerdr, which did not take place till 1019, 
though it also notes Eymundr’s participation in the campaign against 
Svyatopolk culminating in the battle of Lyubech, which the Povest 
dates as of 1016. The Povest also mentions specifically that among 
Yaroslav’s troops on this campaign there were 1000 Varangians.* 

According to the Jdttr, Eymundr’s contribution to Yaroslav’s 
victory at Lyubech was vital. The Russian prince failed notwith- 
standing to execute the financial stipulations originally agreed on 
with Eymundr, with the result that Eymundr declared his intention 
of quitting Yaroslav’s service. While the Povest reports that after 
his defeat Svyatopolk fled into Poland,‘ the pdttr quotes Eymundr 
as informing Yaroslav that his half-brother had taken refuge among 
the Finns of Perm (¢ Bjarmalandt), where he was collecting troops to 
attack Yaroslav. At the receipt of this news, Yaroslav was willing 
to let Eymundr abandon him, and renewed the previous contract. 
With Eymundr’s aid, Yaroslav then repulsed Svyatopolk’s second 
attack, but was once more reluctant to pay his Norse allies their 
due. Eymundr also reported that this time Svyatopolk-Burizleifr was 
collecting reinforements among the Turks and the Wallachians 
(Tyrkir ok Blékumenn). The Norseman was unwilling to abandon 
Yaroslav despite his miserly behavior in the matter of pay, and 
organized a successful raid in which he took Svyatopolk—Burizleifr 
by surprise and killed him. 

In these accounts, we find confused reminiscences of the actual 
course of events as outlined by the Russian Chronicle. In the first 
place, Svyatopolk’s alliance with his father-in-law Bolestaw Chrobry 
of Poland, so well attested elsewhere, has been completely lost in the 

1 L2, 129. 2 L2, 146. 3 Le, 141. 
‘ B JIaxur, L¢, 142. 
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bdttr, unless we regard the name Burizleifr as a reminiscence of Bole- 
staw. There is likewise no reference to the fact that Svyatopolk’s 
offensive of 1018 was so disastrous for Yaroslav that he contemplated 
voluntary exile. The account of the wounding of Yaroslav in the 
battle with the Bjarmians, which Rafn accepted as the cause of 
Yaroslav’s lameness,' is of little weight beside the fairly consistent 
Russian tradition that he was lame from childhood. There is no 
evidence in the Povest that Yaroslav was ever at strife with the Finns 
of the northern Dvina region. On the other hand, references in the 
pdttr to Svyatopolk’s alliance with the Turks and the Wallachians 
accord well with the mention by the Primary Chronicle of the fact 
that, for his attack of 1019, he collected Pecheneg support.? The 
description provided by the pdttr of Eymundr’s slaying of Svyato- 
polk is of course at variance with the Povest account that the Russian 
prince perished miserably in his flight westward after the battle of 
the Alta. While the Povest here bears traces of legendary contamina- 
tion, it was in all likelihood composed for the most part within 85 
years of the events under consideration, so that prima facie its 
evidence is superior to that of the saga, which is obviously of late 
origin. It is not impossible, however, that the compiler of the Povest, 
in his partiality to Yaroslav, may have purposely described Svya- 
topolk’s death in general terms in order to escape the necessity of 
attributing its instigation to Yaroslav and its execution to his Varan- 
gian auxiliaries.’ 

2 A. R., Il, 172. 2 L2, 143. 

3 Cf.O.1. Senkovski, ‘CxanaunascKua Carn,’ in Bubsuomexa 0.12 Umenua (Leningrad, 
1834), I, iii, 66 ff., who asserts that the phrase mean JIaru u Yexu(L?, 145), which Karamzin 
(op. cit., ed. Suvorin, Leningrad, 1888, II, 14) took to mean ‘in the Bohemian wastes,’ and 
which Solovyov (op. cit., I, 224) still interprets as ‘in the wastes between Poland and Bohemia’ 
(e nycmune memdy Iloavwew u Bozemuen), is really a reproduction of the Polish phrase 
‘miezdy Czechy i Lechy,’ signifying ‘heaven knows where.’ He therefore believes that Svyato- 
polk fell a prey to treachery somewhere in Russia, and accepts the pdttr tradition of his murder 
by Eymundr and his companions. Senkovski also accepts as historical the dtr account of 
Svyatopolk’s flight to Bjarmia after the battle of Lyubech (1016), and the subsequent narra- 
tive of his return with Finnish support. It must be admitted that the details of the dttr are 
of great interest, particularly since, in the Russian annals, 1017 is practically an empty year. 
Senkovski believes that it was only after a fruitless attempt to recapture Kiev with Finnish 
aid that Svyatopolk eventually took refuge in Poland, whence he returned accompanied by 


Bolestaw to drive Yaropolk from Kiev in 1018. The Russian scholar suggests, in this connec- 
tion, that the utter failure of the Jdttr to mention subsequent events culminating in the battle 
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An important incident of the pdttr which has but a brief counter- 
part in the Russian annals treats Eymundr’s association with Varnlaf 
(that is, Bryachislav of Polotzk). The Primary Chronicle under 1021 
relates briefly that Bryachislav in that year raided Novgorod, and 
after seizing prisoners and booty returned to Polotzk. He was met 
at the Sudomir river by Yaroslav, who had reached it after a seven 
days’ march from Kiev.' The prince of Polotzk was vanquished in 
battle, lost his prisoners, and fled to his native city. In the pdttr, 
Eymundr and his companions, exasperated by Yaroslav’s continued 
refusal of payment for their services, decide to join Bryachislav at 
Polotzk. Ingigerdr, abetted by Rognvaldr, endeavors to have 
Eymundr assassinated at the point of departure. Though urged to 
profit by this occasion to carry off the princess and her confidant as 
prisoners, Eymundr, having saved himself by great presence of mind, 
refuses to take so easy a revenge, on the ground that he is unwilling 
thus to terminate his friendly relations with Ingigerdr.*?_ Upon their 
arrival at Polotzk, the Norsemen conclude without difficulty a satis- 
factory contract with Bryachislav. Shortly thereafter, Bryachislav 
is visited by envoys from Yaroslav demanding the cession of certain 
border districts. On Eymundr’s advice, Bryachislav refuses to com- 
ply, and prepares his troops for resistance. The forces of Yaroslav 
and Bryachislav meet at their common frontier, but for seven days 
refrain from fighting.» Eymundr knows that Ingigerdr, upon whose 


of the Alta rises from Eymundr’s non-participation in these operations, and he implies that 
this abstention was due to one of Eymundr’s periodic disagreements with Yaroslav on money 
matters. If the episode of 1017 as detailed in the pdttr is at all historical, it would refer to an 
attack upon Novgorod rather than upon Kiev, and its absence from Kiev tradition would thus 
be plausibly explained. Contrary to Senkovski’s implication, there is nothing whatever in 
the Pdttr to indicate that Svyatopolk’s attack of 1017 was made at Kiev. In the sagas generally, 
Novgorod is always designated as the chief city of Rus. 

1 L2, 146: ‘HM npampyztun emy Kp Cynomupu pbrb, Apocnast xe uc Kutesa Bb 
CebMBIM JieHb NOCTHKe H Ty.” 

2 Flatey, I1, 131: ‘pviat eigi vil ek sv4 sl{ta vindttu vid drottningu.’ 

5 The mention of this interval in both texts, but with different application in each, is a 
curious coincidence. Rafn (A.R., II, 207 n.), remarks on the Povest passage: ‘l’annaliste veut 
sans doute nous dire que quand Briatchislav, qui emmenait les Novgorodiens prisonniers, eut 
été sept jours en route, Iaroslav le rejoignit sur le Sudomir.’ This interpretation can be derived 
only from a forced rendering of the Russian text, especially as the Hypatian version (H3, 132) 
reads distinctly : ‘when he had come to the Sud(o)mir river, Yaroslav also went forth from Kiev 
(and) overtook him there on the seventh day’ (‘Hi mpumeymno euy x Cyamupu pbb Apo- 
ciaBs uw BEIMe uc Kprepa 3 {Hb DOcTume u Ty’), which can mean only, on the seventh day 
after Yaroslav’s departure from Kiev. 
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advice and counsel the Russians seriously depended, has not yet 
arrived on the scene. Capturing Ingigerdr by an ambush, he secures 
her interested services as an intermediary between Yaroslav and 
Bryachislav, with the result that peace is concluded. The terms 
stipulate that Yaroslav shall retain Novgorod, while Bryachislay 
receives Kiev, and Polotzk with its revenues falls to Eymundr, upon 
whose death it shall revert to the other two princes. The pdttr adds 
that Bryachislav survived the treaty by only three years, which is 
in direct contradiction with the testimony of the Russian sources,' 
dating his death as of 1044. At this point, the source material of 
the pdttr comes to an abrupt close, since the subsequent fortunes of 
Eymundr are described only in the most general terms. The Russian 
sources nowhere indicate that Bryachislav ever occupied Kiev, and 
the years 1022-26 in the Povest are, moreover, largely occupied by 
Yaroslav’s quarrel with his brother Mstislav. The historical value 
of the Eymundar pdttr is thus negligible, but regardless of the con- 
fusion of fact inevitable during a long period of oral transmission in 
remote Iceland, it still bears witness to the remarkable persistency 
of tradition regarding the close relations between the Scandinavian 
courts and the Russian princes of the eleventh century. 

Reference may here be made to the Yngvars Saga Vtdforla,’ origi- 
nating presumably in the fourteenth century. This saga contains 
very little historical material beyond the mere survival of tradition 
covering Yngvarr’s expedition to the Caspian (1036-41), and the 
sources mentioned by the saga itself are unquestionably devised 
only to imitate the style of the older narratives. That Yngvarr 
actually lived and made an expedition to the east is amply confirmed 
not only by the Annales Regii, which mention his death in 1041,° 
but also by the runic inscriptions reproduced by Olson,‘ the majority 
of which are derived from monuments to warriors who served with 
Yngvarr and met their deaths upon this expedition.’ The saga is of 

1 LY, 155. 

2 Cf. A. R., II, 141-169; E. Olson, Yngvars Saga VtOforla jémte ett bihang om Ingvarsin- 
skrifterna (Copenhagen, 1912); Braune, op. cit., pp. 186-189; E. Mogk, op. cit., p. 829. 

3 Flatey., III, 507. * Op. cit., pp. 51-65. 


5 F, Braune, in his article, ‘Hvem var Yngvarr enn v{Sforli?’ (Fornviinnen [Stockholm 
1910], pp. 98-117), has sought to prove that Yngvarr was the son of King Emund the Old, and 
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interest for the present study only to the extent that Yngvarr arrived 
at Kiev during the reign of Yaroslav, and apparently undertook his 
expedition to the Caspian district with Yaroslav’s support and en- 
couragement, for the purpose of renewing commercial relations with 
the east, which had been interrupted since the destruction of the 
Chazar state in the tenth century. In view of the extensive inscrip- 
tion material testifying to a general knowledge of Yngvarr’s exploits 
and fate, the lack of connection between this saga and the cycle of 
tradition surrounding St Olaf constitutes the basic reason why the 
real story of Yngvarr’s expedition was lost, to be subsequently re- 
placed by a narrative of fantastic adventure coupled with local color 
from earlier sources, particularly the Eymundarpdttr. The saga still 
requires further analysis with a view to separating the real factual 
content from the romantic element. 

At the close of the Eymundarpdttr, which concludes with some 
general observations designed to connect the pdttr with the main 
body of the narrative concerning St Olaf, the following passage 
occurs: ‘Ok pd er hinn heilagi Olafr Haraldsson var ¢ Gardartki, pd 
var hann med Régnvalldi Ulfssyni, ok var peirra vindtta hin mesta, 
pviat allir géfgir menn virdsu Olaf konung mikils, medan hann var par, 
en 6 6ngir meira en pau Régnvalldr jarl ok Ingigerdr drottning; pviat 
hvort petrra unnt 6Sru med leyndri dst.’ This tradition of affection 
uniting Olaf and Ingigerdr and her consistent depiction by the sagas 
as a woman of strong will and keen judgment, intellectually < aperior 
to her husband Yaroslav, forms an element of human interest totally 
alien to the monastic simplicity of the Russian annals, in which, 
apart from St Olga, grandmother of St Vladimir, the distaff side 
plays no réle whatever. 

The Hskr. contains no trace of any actual romantic attachment 
between the Swedish princess and Olaf, though Ingigerdr, in con- 
versation with Hjalti Skeggjason and Jarl Rognvaldr,' made no 
secret of her admiration for the Norwegian king, and Snorri also 
notes that Olaf was fond of talking about Ingigerdr with his inti- 
thus nephew of Ingigerdr’s father Olaf. This view is contested by O. von Friesen (ibid., 
pp. 199-209), on the basis of a different dating of the runic inscriptions cited by Braune in 


support of his contention. 
1 Hskr., I, 121, 138. 
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mates.’ There is likewise a delicate touch by Snorri in his descrip- 
tion of Olaf Haraldsson’s vain wait at Konungahella for the arrival 
of the expected envoys from Olaf of Sweden.” 

His fine hand is again discernible in Ingigerdr’s melancholy 
answer to inquiring courtiers that she no longer dares mention Olaf 
to her father, and in the remark that she was hugsjik ok 6kdét The 
same term is employed to describe Olaf Haraldsson, when, on hear- 
ing through Rognvaldr how matters stood, he vard reidr mjok ok 
hugsjikr.* There is no reason, however, to read into these passages 
a greater romantic content than their literal meaning justifies, since 
there is no indication, even outside the Hskr., that Olaf of Norway 
had ever seen Ingigerdr before he met her at Yaroslav’s court. The 
readiness with which he consented to replace her with Astridr like- 
wise suggests that his hugsjki was traceable more to injured dignity 
than to any real attachment to Ingigeror. 

In any case, Snorri’s narrative treats this subject with visible 
reserve. There existed, however, even in Snorri’s time, an outspoken 
tradition of the affection uniting Olaf Haraldsson and Ingiger®r. 
This is expressed most positively in the History of Theodric the 
Monk, written between 1177 and 1180. It will be recalled that in 
1035 Magnus, Olaf’s son, returned from Russia to occupy the Nor- 
wegian throne. Three years after Olaf’s death, in fact, a delegation 
of prominent Norwegians had gone to Russia to request Yaroslav 
to entrust to them the young prince, who was then eleven years old. 
In the account of these events as given both in the Flateyarbék and 
in the Agrip,® Ingigerdr evinces some hesitation in confiding Magnus 
to the Norwegian emissaries, after their countrymen had dealt so 
faithlessly with his father. Theodric adds as the motive for her 
more than friendly interest in the youth that she had been deeply 
attached to Olaf Haraldsson.’ The broadest development of this 

1 Hskr., Il, p. 168. 2 Ibid., p. 162. 

° Ibid., p.164. « Ibid., p. 166. 

5 Flatey., I1l, 261; Agrip in Fornmanna Ségur, X, 401. 

6 Mon. Hist. Norveg., ed. G. Storm (Oslo, 1880), p. 45: ‘Qui cum uenissent in Rusciam ad 
Iaritzlauum et Ingigerthi, ubi nutriebatur puer, consilium suum innotuerunt regi necnon et 
totius Norwegiae. Abnegat regina Ingigerthr affirmans nullo modo mittendum puerum nisi 
iureiurando promitterent eum in regem sublimandum; ualde enim dilexerat beatum Olauum 


ideoque officiosissime filium eius nutriuerat.’ Cf. Agrip, loc. cit.: ‘en peirra boen var eigi furr 
haurp ne framgeng, enn peir unno honum land oc tronab pviat Ingigerpr drottning stop amoti.’ 
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theme is preserved in the Morkinskinna,' where it serves as a basis 
for a trivial quarrel between Ingigerdr and Yaroslav. This work is 
of purely compilatory nature, contains numerous unhistorical ele- 
ments, and exhibits the beginnings of romantic influence. The 
episode in question is a case in point. Yaroslav, it is related, had 
constructed an elaborately decorated hall in which he took great 
pride. When the princess, accompanied by her ladies, entered it for 
the first time, Yaroslav proudly asked whether she had ever seen as 
fair a structure. Ingigerdr answered with composure that Olaf’s 
hall was far superior.2 The king thereupon fell into a rage, and 
shouted, ‘There is shame in such words, and you show your love 
for king Olaf!’ * With this angry reproach, Yaroslav proceeded to 
box his consort’s ears before the assembled court. Ingigerdr was so 
bitterly offended that she threatened to quit Russia, and consented 
to a reconciliation only on condition that Yaroslav should send for 
the boy Magnus and bring him up at the Russian court. This ac- 
count naturally conflicts with the well-attested fact that Olaf took 
Magnus with him on his flight to Gardariki in 1029 (Hskr., IT, 419), 
while Yaroslav’s manifest hostility toward Olaf in the present in- 
stance contradicts the tradition of the intense enmity he entertained 
toward all Norwegians on account of their disloyalty to Olaf himself. 

Did this considerable body of information reach Iceland through 
Norse intermediaries or by direct report from Icelanders themselves 
who were personally familiar with current events in Scandinavia 
and in Russia? As Braune has pointed out,‘ the latter is more likely 
the case. The Icelander Hjalti Skeggjason, for example, joined the 
court of Olaf of Norway in 1018 (Hskr., II, 103). He then became 
a messmate (métunautr) of Bjorn, the king’s marshall, whom he 
accompanied on his mission to Sweden shortly after. He was also 
acquainted with Ingibjorg, sister of Olaf Tryggvason and wife of 
that Rognvaldr who accompanied Ingigerér to Russia (tbid., p. 107). 

1 Mork., ed. C. R. Unger, (Oslo, 1867) pp. 1-3; also Flatey., III, 251, 252. 

2 Mork., p. 1: ‘Herra, segir hon, pessi holl er vel scipot, ok fa démi mono til at slic prydi 
eSa maeri oc fecosnadr comi saman i eitt hvs eda iamnmargir godir hofSingiar oc vascir 
menn, en betr er bo sv holl scipod er Olafr konungr Harallz son sitr i, bo at hon standi a sulom 
einom.” 

2 Tbid.: ‘Svivirding er i slicom ordom, segir hann, oc synir pv ast pina vid Olaf konung.’ 

* Festschrift fiir E. Mogk, p. 190. 
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He was thus the bearer of messages and tokens from Ingibjorg to 
Ingigerdr (ibid., p. 111), and was one of the principal negotiators of 
Olaf Haraldsson’s betrothal to the Swedish princess. He returned 
to Iceland in 1019 (zbid., p. 160), and was thus well informed upon 
events up to the break of the engagement. Olaf of Sweden also had 
simultaneously at his court two Icelandic scalds, Gizurr gullbra, 
who fell at Kviststadir in 1030 (cbid., p. 490), and Ottarr svarti 
(ibid., p. 111), of whom the latter is quoted particularly often by 
Snorri as a source for events connected with Olaf of Sweden. 

At the court of Olaf Haraldsson was found at the same time the 
Icelandic scald Sigvatr pérdarson, also often cited by Snorri, and 
uncle of Ottarr (ibid., II, 177). Sigvatr was intimately acquainted 
with Rognvaldr, from whom he learned in 1019 that Olaf Haralds- 
son’s betrothal with Ingigerdr was broken off. It was Sigvatr, in 
fact, who made known to Olaf of Norway that Yaroslav had asked 
for the hand of the Swedish princess (zbid.), and who suggested the 
possibility of Astritr as a consort. While he did not accompany Olaf 
to Russia, and even took service with Knut, he was influential at 
the court of Magnus, and was thus in a position to familiarize him- 


self in any case with the Russian experiences of both father and son.' 


1 In their discussion of Sigvatr’s Austrfarar Visur (Corp. Poet. Borcal., Oxford, 1883, 
II, 122; text, Ibid., pp. 129, 130), Vigfusson—Powell date this poem as of 1023 and remark: ‘In 
his journey Sighvat found Rognvald in Garth, not in Upsala as the prose makes out, and we 
thereby learn that he had already left Sweden, and was in that universal refuge for princes, 
the Swedo-Slavonic state of Novgorod.’ This is surely wrong, if the narrative of the Hskr. is 
to be accepted as authoritative. Rognvaldr is found in Sweden just before Sigvatr’s mission, 
since we read (II, 165, 66) : ‘Ingigerdr konungs-déttir var nd vis ordin ins sanna um aetlan Olafs 
konungs ok gerdi begar menn ofan { vestra Gautland til Rognvaldz ok lét segja honum hvat 
pa var titt med Sviakonungi.’ He was still in Sweden after Olaf Haraldsson’s marriage with 
Astridr (II, 180): ‘var p4 drukkit brullaup Olafs konungs ok AstrfSar med mikilli vigsemd. 
Eptir pat for Rognvaldr jarl aptr til Gautlandz.’ Only the next year did he go to GarSarfki 
(II, 182): ‘ Ingigerdr sendi p4 menn 4 fund jarls ok lét segja honum bpessi tidendi’ (that he was to 
accompany her to Russia and become prince of Ladoga), ‘ok gerdi honum stefnu-lag, hvar pau 
skyldu hittask. En jarl bjésk begar til ferdar ok reid upp f eystra Gautland ok fekk ser bar skip 
ok helt pd lidi sfnu til fundar vid Ingigerdi konungs-déttur. Féru pau oll saman um sumarit 
austr i Gardariki.’ There can be no doubt that the purpose of Sigvatr’s mission to Sweden was 
to spy out what Rognvaldr had learned regarding the intentions of Olaf of Sweden, and to 
endeavor to bring about a reconciliation between the two hostile kings (II, 168): ‘hann [Sig- 
vatr] baud konungi at fara 4 fund Rognvaldz jarls ok njosna, hvers hann yrdi varr fré Svia- 
konungi, ok freista, ef hann maetti nokkurri saett vid koma.’ The Austrfarar V tsur are quoted 
at length by Snorri in connection with this mission only. While the term ¢ GgrSum is the 
regular expression for Russia both in inscriptions of the tenth to twelfth centuries and also in 
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Mention is also made of various other Icelanders of distinction 
who took service with Olaf of Norway (cbid., II, 272), among them 
pormésr Kolbrinarska4ld, likewise cited by Snorri as a source, who 
fell at Stiklastadir. There can thus be little doubt that Icelanders 
attached to the Norwegian and Swedish courts were the original 
sources of information dealing not only with the events which pre- 
ceded Ingigerdr’s marriage to Yaroslav, but also with Olaf’s and 
Magnus’s exile in Gardariki. Furthermore, the scantiness of the 
material in the Hskr. concerning Russia, apart from the data dealing 
directly with Olaf and Magnus (I purposely omit reference to the 
relations of Olaf Tryggvason with Vladimir I), points to its deriva- 
tion from scalds who themselves had not been at the Russian court. 

Similar source material of scaldic origin supplied the basic data 
for the accounts of Harald Hardradi’s adventures in Russia. Thus 
the scald Bolverkr Arnérsson is especially cited by Snorri as an 
authority on Harald’s migration to Gardariki in 1031 after the battle 
of Stiklastadir (¢bid., ITI, 75), and the subsequent transfer of his ac- 
tivities to Constantinople (¢bid., p. 76). Bolverkr’s brother pj6ddlfr, 
‘der fruchtbarste Dichter seiner Zeit’ (Mogk, op. cit., p. 688), and the 
scald most often quoted by Snorri in his account of Harald,’ men- 
tions in one passage thus quoted (Hskr., III, 76) both Harald’s asso- 
ciation with Eilifr as commander of Yaroslav’s bodyguard and their 
participation in Yaroslav’s campaign of 1031 in Volhynia. Finally, 
Snorri includes a few lines of Stufr Blindi (bid., ITI, 99), on Harald’s 
marriage with Elizabeth (Ellisif), along with an equally brief quota- 
tion from Valgarér of Vollr which specifically mentions his return ér 
Gorsum austan to Norway by way of Sweden. It need hardly be added 
that Harald’s own verse provided additional information. There is 


scaldic poetry (cf. Braune, op. cit., pp. 192, 193), it seems unlikely that Snorri so understood it 
in the passage in question (Corp. Poet. Boreal., II, 132, |. 75; Hskr., II, 175, ll. 3-6: ‘Deildak 
mé6l ens milda Malma vor®r, i gordum Narda morg.’), unless he took the poem to have been 
written after 1019, and to constitute a poetic recital of these events composed at a considerably 
later date. While it would be important to show, if possible, that a scald of Signvatr’s promi- 
nence had actually been in Russia, as Vigfusson—Powell state, the Hskr. text does not justify 
this assumption. F. Jénsson (Hskr., IV, 186) remarks in this connection: ‘Dette ord er tidligere 
blevet misforstéet og opfattet som Gordum = Garderige; derom kan der ikke vaere tale.’ 

1 Cf. Flatey., III, 415: ‘Hann var islenzkr og aettadr vr Suarfadardal, kurteis madr og skald 
mikit. Hann var met Haralldi konungi j hinum mestum kiaerlikum. Kalladi konungr hann 
haufutskald sitt og virdi hann mest allra skalda.’ 
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no indication that any of these scalds actually accompanied Harald 
on his excursion to eastern Europe. On the other hand, their constant 
quotation as sources further confirms the thought that there was 
a fairly large body of intelligent Icelanders who knew of events in 
Russia and even at Constantinople from the narratives of the ad- 
venturers immediately concerned.! 

The sagas present practically no information as to Icelanders who 
actually took service in Russia, and who may have brought detailed 
accounts of their personal experiences back to Iceland. The Eymun- 
darpdttr, however, specifically mentions four who were associated 
with Eymundr in his plot to surprise and assassinate Burizleifr- 
Svyatopolk.? F. Braune (op. cit., p. 190) has also suggested that the 
tales of Bjorn and his companions are the underlying material of the 
Eymundarpdttr. From the fact that this case is unique, and that the 
Icelanders are so carefully particularized, the conclusion is justified 
that the actual number of real Icelanders (as distinct from Scandi- 
navians in the geographic sense) who were personally in Russian 
service was a very small one, as is indeed intrinsically probable. A 
further confirmation of this view lies in the fact that in early Iceland 
a voyage to GarSdariki was something of a distinction. We thus read 
in the Landndémabék of one Skinna-Biaorn who was a Holmgard- 
farer, that is, he had been to Novgorod.® 

1 The adventures of Harald Hardr46i were particularly adapted to treatment in frdsogur. 
Specific reference to narratives on this subject is preserved in the Flatey. (III, 428, 49), in 
which Halldér Snorrason is directly mentioned as having treated Harald’s oriental expeditions 
in this manner. In fact, he was accustomed to recite an account of them every summer at the 
alpingi. Cf. Edda Snorronis Sturlaei (Copenhagen, 1880-87), III, 211: ‘Halldor Snorronis filius, 
socius Haraldi seueri regis, quotannis in comitiis generalibus historiam de expeditionibus eius 
orientalibus retulit et ex relationibus eius alter quidam uir Islandus memorialiter historiam 
collegit, quae regi ipsi satisfecit.’ Also, Fornmanna Ségur, VI, 356: ‘Ek fér hvert sumar til 
pings, ok nam ek hvert sumar nékkut af ségunni, er Halld6r sag®i Snorrason.” 

2 Flatey., 11, 127: ‘ Biornn het izlenzskr madr er for med peim ok Gardaketill ok Astkell 
het madr ok Pordar ij. Ibid., 128: Rognvalldr [= Ragnarr, cf. A. R., II, 198] ok Beornn lok 
peir hinir izlenzsku menn skulu ganga til tressins.’ Cf. Rafn’s note (A.R., II, 195, 196) in which 
he endeavors to establish the identity of these individuals. 

3 III, 2, 1, in Origines Islandicae (Oxford, 1905), I, 123: ‘Skautadar-Skegge hét madr 
dgaetr { Norege. Hans son vas Biaorn, es kalladr vas Skinna-Biaorn; hann vas Holmgar®sfare.’ 
Biaorn was doubtless a warrior-merchant of the type familiar in Rus of the early tenth century. 
A strict reading of the text, however, clearly conveys the idea that his voyage to Novgorod 
preceded his settlement in Iceland, so that his case can hardly be used as a basis for Braune’s 
contention that ‘Isliinder tauchen in Russland schon friihzeitig auf’ (op. cit., p. 191). In the 


ninth and tenth centuries, the Scandinavians frequenting Russia for professional purposes 
must have been almost exclusively Swedes. 
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With the close of the reign of Yaroslav, contact between Scandi- 
navia and Russia declined. From his death, the process of internal 
disintegration favored by the apanage system grew more and more 
acute. The Russian state which had finally subdued the nomad 
Pechenegs was not strong enough to withstand the Polovcians, who 
formed the next nomadic wave from the east. The trade route to 
the south was thus cut off. Northern commercial interest in the 
Dnieper valley as a line of communication now ceased. Scandi- 
navians no longer pursued this route toward Constantinople. Indeed, 
after their mutiny in 1079, the old constituents of the Varangian 
guard were manifestly unpopular, so that under Alexius Comnenus, 
the latter was largely recruited from Anglo-Saxons who had left 
England after 1066 to escape the rigors of Norman rule.'! The very 
scanty references to Scandinavian contacts preserved by the 
Primary Chronicle, dating from the second decade of the twelfth 
century, and therefore within 75 years of Yaroslav’s death, demon- 
strate how little impression these relationships left outside circles 
directly affiliated with the Russian princes. 

The importance of these Icelandic references to the age of Yaro- 
slav lies rather in retrospect. They show that among the descendants 
of Rurik there existed a continuity of tradition associating them with 
the leading families of Scandinavia. The capacity of the outstanding 
princes of Kiev was, in fact, a product rather of Scandinavian energy 
than of Slavic inertia. The restricted character of Scandinavian in- 
fluence in early Russian civilization is explicable on one hand by the 
proximity of Kiev to the superior culture of Byzantium. and on the 
other by the peculiar absorbent power which Russia has always 
exerted upon the immigrant. Furthermore, in view of even this 
evidence as to the intimate relationships between the Russian 
princes and their Scandinavian contemporaries, there can be little 
question but that the ultimate Scandinavian origin of the Russian 
princely house was clearly recognized by its members. 


? Vasilievski, ‘Baparo-Pycckaa ‘a Baparo-Anrsuiickaa JIpymuna B KoncranTuno- 
none,’ ypu. Mun. Hapod. Ipoc., CLXXVI (March, 1875), 131-151. 
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NOTES 


L’EDUCATION SCIENTIFIQUE DE BOECE 


Deputs 1877 avec |’Anecdoton Holderi d’Usener aucun apercu d’ensemble 
n’avait été donné sur l’oeuvre et la vie de Boéce. Des travaux remarquables 
publiés en Autriche ou en Allemagne et dont le principal est la thése de 
Mr Klingner ! avaient fait depuis lors progresser sensiblement les études 
boéthiennes. II restait 4 grouper les résultats de ces recherches afin de 
permettre aux mediévistes d’apprécier |’influence qu’exerca Boéce sur les 
siécles ultérieurs. Dans son ouvrage sur les Founders of the Middle Ages,’ 
Mr le professeur Rand vient de mettre au point toutes les connaissances 
que nous possédons sur la vie de Boéce et sur ses ouvrages. 

D’une fagon claire et méthodique, le professeur Rand retrace la biog- 
raphie du philosophe: issu d’une célébre famille chrétienne, homme d'état, 
savant et philosophe, Boéce, comme Cicéron, contribua en Logique ‘to 
create a new philosophical idiom.’* Ses conceptions sur la Musique sont 
originales, autant que la méthode qu’il suit dans ses traités théologiques, 
tout en s’inspirant des Péres et de St Augustin. I] est intéressant de con- 
stater que Mr Rand attribue 4 Boéce le traité De Fide Catholica: on peut 
admettre en effet que ce quatriéme traité ait été écrit par le philosophe pour 
lui-méme et sans étre destiné a la publication. 

A propos de la Consolation, Mr Rand donne un résumé trés élégant de 
son travail antérieur ‘On the Composition of Boethius’ Consolatio Philoso- 
phiae’* dont les conclusions ont été reprises par Mr Klingner. 

Emaillé de remarques spirituelles, ce chapitre est intéressant au plus 
haut point pour le profanum uulgus et pour les spécialistes. En effet, la 
grande question si longtemps débattue du Christianisme de Boéce s’y 
trouve, 4 mon avis, résolue d’une fagon définitive et nouvelle. Mr Rand 
a constaté dans le Code de lois promulguées par Théodoric, que si Boéce 
n’avait pas été chrétien en dépit de sa naissance dans la famille des Anicii, 
il n’aurait pu obtenir aucune charge. L’analyse attentive de la Consolation, 
les circonstances de la mort du philosophe, |’enthousiasme populaire qui 
s’est manifesté tant de fois en sa faveur, enfin les Acta Sanctorum des Bol- 


1 Fr. Klingner, ‘De Boethii Consolatione Philosophiae,’ Philol. Untersuchungen, XXVII 
(1921). 

2 E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928), 
Chap. V, pp. 135-181. 

3 Op. cit., p. 145. 

4 Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XV (1904), 1-28. 
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landistes, tout entrainait Mr Rand 4a souhaiter ‘that someone influential 
with the Holy See would present a petition in favor of St Severinus or 
St Boethius.’ ! Non seulement Boéce est chrétien, mais encore ‘he deserves 
canonization.’ 

Cette appréciation déduite de preuves solides avait déja été celle du 

pe Leon XIII. Celui-ci, en effet, le 15 decembre 1883, confirmait par 
décret le culte rendu 4 St Boéce dans la province de Pavie le 23 octobre.” 
Le pape s’appuyait sur la tradition qui fait de Boéce un martyr: sa décision 
était due aux réclamations de prétres italiens qui dans une série d’ou- 
vrages réclamaient la canonisation.* Aprés les travaux de Mr Rand et de 
Mr Klingner,‘ le grand probléme qui avait été l’objet de discussions sur 
Boéce a regu une solution scientifique; la concordance est parfaite avec la 
solution sentimentale donnée par |’Eglise auparavant. I] y a cependant 
un point contestable dans la décision du Saint-Siége: je veux dire la con- 
damnation du philosophe. 

Pendant longtemps on a interprété la condamnation de Boéce comme 
le geste d’un roi hérétique contre un chrétien catholique. Mais au sixiéme 
siécle la distinction entre politique et religion était mal établie; et la crise 
qui a déterminé la mort de Boéce avait été provoquée par une mesure 
d’ordre politique autant que religieux. La conduite de Théodoric s’explique 
mieux lorsqu’on sait que notre sénateur patriote était 4 la fois un adversaire 
du régime goth et un chrétien ennemi des Ariens. I] se mélait de plus 4 sa 
condamnation une cause d’ordre mystique qui devait rendre Boéce coupable 
aux yeux du peuple: on l’accusait de magie.’ Un probléme se pose que peu 
@historiens ont relevé: comment cet homme d’état, ce logicien abstrait, ce 
savant mathématicien a-t-i] été entrainé dans les sciences occultes? I] faut 
pour le comprendre examiner ]’éducation que Boéce a recu. 

Tout jeune, in armis puerilibus,® ses tuteurs envoyérent Boéce 4 Athénes 
faire ses études. Cassiodore et Ennodius nous disent qu’il y fit de brillants 
progrés. Athénes était la seule ville de l’Antiquité qui possédait a cette 
époque une Ecole de Philosophie. Dirigé par le Diadoque Paulus ou par 
Marinus, Boéce y fut alors initié au Néo-platonisme. Cette doctrine con- 

1 Rand, op. cit., p. 180. 

2 Acta Sanctae Sedis, in Compendium opportune redacta et illustrata studio J. Pennacchi et 
Vict. Piazzesi XVI (Romae, S. C. de Prop. Fide, 1898), pp. 302-303. On trouve ce décret 
reproduit dans Analecta Iuris Pontifici, 23° série (1884), pp. 629-630. 

3 Cf. H. F. Stewart, Boethius: An Essay (London, 1891), Ch. I, p. 10. 

‘ Op. cit., p. 108. 

5 ‘Cuius dignitatem reatus ipsi etiam qui detulere viderunt, quam uti alicuius sceleris 
admixtione fuscarent, ob ambitium dignitatis sacrilegio me conscientiam polluisse mentiti 
sunt.’ (Cons. Philos., I, pr. IV, ed. Peiper, 15, 123; Patr. Lat., LXIII, 628. Nitzsch (Das 


system des Boethius) a établi le sens magique du mot sacrilegium. 
6 Ennodius, VII, 13 (Pair. Lat., LXIII, 120; M.G.H., I, 7, p. 236). Cf. Cassiodore, Var. I, 


45 (Patr. Lat., LIX, 539; M.G.H., I, 12, p. 406). 
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seillait d’abord aux adeptes l’étude des mathématiques pour exercer |’esprit; 
puis la lecture commentée d’Aristote servait d’introduction aux mystéres 
de l’ascension vers le Bien. Impressionné 4 cause de sa jeunesse par |’en- 
seignement rituel de |’Ecole, Boéce réalisa plus tard ce programme d'études 
mais jamais d’une facon originale: il ne fit que traduire des oeuvres au lieu 
d’en composer. D’ailleurs, Boéce prit gofit a la logique d’Aristote, puisque 
durant presque toute sa vie il en commenta ou en traduisit des volumes, 
comme son contemporain (peut-étre son condisciple) Simplicius. Sans 
prendre directement contact avec Aristote, Boéce l’étudia d’abord dans le 
commentaire de Porphyre traduit par Marius Victorinus. Puis |’abandon- 
nant rapidement, il étudia les textes avec l’aide constante des commentaires 
de Victorinus qu’il plagia souvent.! Enfin dans ses douze derniéres années, 
d’aprés Mr Rand,’ Boéce écrivit ses ouvrages théologiques. 

Ce savoir encyclopédique, caractérisant le néo-platonicien, étonnait ses 
contemporains. Cette science méme devait lui étre funeste: aux yeux du 
peuple, ce physicien parut un magicien. D/ailleurs cette opinion était 
exacte: tout en pratiquant la philosophie et les sciences techniques, Boéce 
cherchait encore, comme le lui avaient enseigné ses maitres,’ les secreta 
naturae et les uias siderum;* il tachait de conformer sa conduite aux in- 
dications qu’il trouvait dans le ciel:5 en un mot, il pratiquait |’Astro- 


1 Voir P. Monceaux, ‘L’Ysagoge de Marius Victorinus’ (Philol. et Linguist. Mélanges L. 
Havel, p. 295). J. Bidez, ‘Boéce et Porphyre, ‘Revue belge de Philol. et d’Hist., I (1928), 
189-201. 

2 Op. cit., p. 149. 

3 Proclus, In Plat. Timaeon (ed. Balder, Bale), p. 11 et p. 2. C’est l’enseignement de 
l’Ecole d’Athénes, je crois, qui le fit se tourner vers les mathématiques. Mr Rand (op. cit., 
p. 146) croit que Boéce ‘changea’ de plan général, ou ‘Vélargit,’ ou peut-étre le ‘forma réelle- 
ment pour la premiére fois’ 4 ce moment. I] me semble que notre auteur ne faisait que con- 
tinuer la tradition néo-platonicienne qui exigeait l’étude des mathématiques. Cf. A. Croiset, 
Hist. de la Litt. grecque (Paris, 1887-1899), VIII, 1031 sq.; E. Vacherot, Hist. de l’ Ecole d’ Alez. 
(Paris, 1846-1851), II, 358. 

4 Cons. Philos., I, 4 (Patr. Lat., LXIII, 615; ed. Peiper, 11, 10). Un autre homme politique, 
Bacon, cherchera aussi les secreta naturae. 

5 Son intérét pour la magie est bien indiqué par les vers suivants (Cons. Philos., I, m. 2; 
Patr. Lat., LVIII, 594; p. 6, 1. 6): 

Heu quam praecipiti mersa profundo 
Mens hebet, et propria luce relicta 
Tendit in externas ire tenebras, 
Terrenis quotiens flatibus aucta 
Crescit in immensum noxia cura. 
Hic quondam coelo liber aperto 
Suetus in aetherios ire meatus 
Cernebat rosei lumina solis 

Visebat gelidae sidera lunae. 
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logie.' Théodoric avait déja reprimé au commencement de son régne 
l’astrologie et la magie:* la punition était terrible. Lorsqu’on ajouta ce 
crime 4 ceux de lése-majesté, il détermina la mort de Boéce.* 

L’éducation dont Boéce suivit pendant toute sa vie toutes les prescrip- 
tions et qui fut un des motifs de sa mort, a une origine néo-platonicienne 
incontestable. Mais son caractére essentiel, |’éclecticisme, n’est pas par- 
ticulier aux disciples de Plotin: de tous temps il y eut des écoles éclectiques. 
Mais tandis que les Néo-Platoniciens tendaient par 1a 4 la contemplation 
plotinicienne et a l’assimilation 4 Dieu, ou a l’action politique de Proclus 
et de ses successeurs, Boéce fit oeuvre de savant et de chrétien. De son 
temps les écrits d’Aristote paraissaient contenir la science parfaite; adoptant 
les matériaux et le plan de conduite qu’on lui avait donnés a Athénes, notre 
philosophe les utilisa pour fournir 4 ses concitoyens les connaissances grec- 
ques et pour consolider certains points contestés du catholicisme.' C’est 
en ce sens que je soutiens le néo-piatonisme de Boéce. 


Nunc iacet effeto lumine mentis 

Et pressus grauibus colla catenis 
Decliuemque gerens pondere uultum 
Cogitur heu stolidum cernere terram. 

J’ai souligné intentionellement les passages laissant voir le sens mystique et profond de 
ces vers. Cf. également Cens. Philos., I, m. 3. Plus loin Boéce, parlant a la Philosophie, dit: 
‘Talis habitus talisque uultus erat, cum tecum naturae secreta mirarer, cum mihi siderum uias 
radio describeres, cum mores nostros totiusque uitae rationem ad caelestis ordinis exempla for- 
mare?’ Cons. Philos., I, 4 (Patr. Lat., LXIII, 615; P. 11, 12). 

1 ‘QOmnem terrae ambitum, sicuti astrologicis demonstrationibus accepisti,’ etc. Cons. 
Philos. II, 7 (Patr., Lat. LXIII, 709; P. 44, 9). 

2 Cassiodore, Var. IV, 23 (Patr. Lat., LXIX, 625; M.G.H. I, 12, p. 124). Cf. E. K. Rand, 
op. cit., p. 137. 

3 Cf. Code Theodos. V, 23; Code Just. IX, tit. 18, tit. 29 et 30. ed. P. Krueger (Codex 
Justinianus recens. P. K., Berlin, 1877), pp. 836, 837 et 838. La peine de mort etait couram- 
ment appliquée pour ces délits. 

4 Boéce est toujours de l’avis de ‘notre’ Platon: Cons. Philos. I, 3 (Patr. Lat., 606; 
P. 8, 16); III, 9 (Patr. Lat., LXIII, 797; P. 70, 94); III, 12 (Patr. Lat., LXIII, 777; P. 81, 1). 
Il reconnait qu’il a été nourri de la doctrine de I’ Académie et des Eléates. ‘Hunc vero eleaticis 
atque academicis studiis innutritum?’ Cons. Philos. I, 1 (Patr. Lat., L. 591; P. 5, 36). Enfin 
sa philosophie est une synthése de toutes les doctrines de I’ Antiquité; méme le Stoicisme y est 
incorporé. ‘Cuius haereditatem (nostri Platonis) cum deinceps epicureum uulgus ac stoicum 
ceterique pro sua quosque parte raptum ire molirentur, meque reclamantem renitentemque 
uelut in partem praedae traherent, uestem quam meis texueram manibus disciderunt, abreptis- 
que ab ea panniculis totam me sibi cessisse credentes abiere,’ etc., Cons. Philos. I, 3 (Patr. Lat., 
LXIII, 607; P. 8, 19). Cette philosophie synthétique est évidemment le Néo-platonisme. 
Ceci explique pourquoi Boéce émet des idées morales stoiciennes tout en critiquant fortement 
la physique (Cons. Philos. V, m. 4: Patr. Lat., LXIII, 850; P. 135, 1). L’Ecole d’Athénes 
n’avait adopté que la morale stoicienne et suivait la physique aristotélicienne. 

® Bodce n’a écrit en effet ses traités que sur des sujets de dogme catholique touchant de 
prés au Néo-Platonisme: Trinité, Unité, de Dieu Foi, etc. I] n’a d’ailleurs repris ces thémes 
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Il fut un savant non seulement au sens scolastique et ancien du mot 
mais aussi au sens moderne. En avance sur son siécle, il comprit la valeur 
de l’expérience en s’adonnant 4 la physique et a l’astronomie, sans s’expli- 
quer pourquoi on persécute les adeptes de cette derniére science. II fut 
aussi un chrétien défenseur du catholicisme et mourant sinon pour la foi, 
du moins 4 cause d’elle. En résumé, Boéce employa toujours ce qu’il prenait 
pour la science, c’est 4 dire |’enseignement néo-platonicien, dans un but 
éducateur ou apologétique, au lieu d’en faire un moyen de contemplation 
égoiste' ou un instrument politique. 

L’intention de Boéce s’est-elle réalisée et le Moyen-Age a-t-il bénéficié 
de la compilation immense opérée par le dernier Romain? Le probléme est 
trop vaste pour étre traité ici: nous nous contenterons de signaler quelques 
auteurs frangais qui ont connu et utilisé Boéce. 

Un premier groupe d’écrivains se compose de ceux qui ont lu Boéce et 
constaté son importance. Les chroniqueurs, Marius évéque d’Avenches? par 
exemple, ne mentionnent que la mort de Boéce, a titre de fait historique: 
ils ne disent rien de son oeuvre. La premiére fois qu’on constate |’utilité de 
loeuvre de Boéce, c’est lors de cette Renaissance qui eut lieu sous Charle- 
magne, et c’est un francais naturalisé, Alcuin, qui en parle.* Dans sa Dia- 
lectique il met a contribution surtout le De Differentiis Topicis. Un de ses 
éléves, Raban Maure, devait se servir de Boéce beaucoup plus, en utilisant 
la Logique et le traité De Arithmetica dans son De Computo.t Jusqu’a ce 
moment il n’y avait aucun auteur francais proprement dit qui ait cité 
Boéce comme une autorité, Alcuin et Raban étant d’origine étrangére. 
Hucbald (840-930) fut le premier clere frangais qui composa un ouvrage 
fondé sur le De Musica de Boéce:* ses Scholia Enchiriadis de Arte Musica 
et sa Musica Enchiriadis sont formées en majeure partie d’extraits de 
Boéce, sauf dans la deuxiéme partie du Musica ot Hucbald expose des vues 
plus personnelles. Aprés Hucbald, nous rencontrons le plus illustre des 


étudiés déja par St Augustin que pour les étayer de preuves logiques (De Trinitate Proemium, 
Patr. Lat., LXITI, 1249; Patr. Lat., V, 1293). Pour l’étude de ces traités voir Stewart: Boe- 
thius, V, pp. 108-159; E. K. Rand, op. cit., p. 150 sq. Il est curieux de remarquer cette diminu- 
ition de la foi et ce retour a Ja raison, précédant le Moyen-Age essentiellement fidéiste. 

1 Sauf dans le De Fide Catholica dont Mr Rand dit: ‘He drew it up, I should imagine, to 
clarify his thought and to provide a basis for further procedure.’ Op. cit., p. 157. 

2 Marius, episcopus Aventicensis, ed. Mommsen, M. G. H. I, 11, p. 235. 

3 Alcuin, ‘ Versus de Patribus Regibus et Sanctis Euboricensis Ecclesiae,’ V. 1547 (M.G.H., 
Poet. Lat. Med. Aev., 14, T. I, p. 205, ed. Duemmler). Boéce n’est pas une source essentielle 
pour Alcuin: il utilise St Augustin et les Péres. 

4 Voir A. Ebert, Hist. gen. de la Litt. du M. Age en Occident (trad. Aymeric et Condamin, 
Paris, 1883-1889), II, i, 29. 

5 Je ne parle pas de Jean Scott Erigéne qui a résidé moins longtemps en France. A son 
sujet voir le livre de Mr Rand, Johannes Scotus, 1906; Founders of the Middle Ages, p. 150. 
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admirateurs de Boéce: Gerbert, Pape sous le nom de Sylvestre III (999). 
Ce savant a l’esprit plus pratique que théorique chercha dans les oeuvres 
de Boéce des documents de toute nature sur les mathématiques et la dia- 
lectique.'_ En l’honneur de notre philosophe il composa une épigraphe 
célébre, gravée sur le socle d’une statue de Boéce que l’empereur Otton III 
avait fait élever dans son palais.” 

Au siécle suivant, Roscelin, imprégné de la Logique de Boéce, commence 
a découvrir dans |’Ysagoge une intention nominaliste.* Abélard utilisa la 
méme source pour combattre cette opinion de Roscelin.* Un peu plus tard, 
Alain de Lille citera Boéce au méme titre que Porphyre dans son Anti- 
Claudianus.’ C’est la seule fois ou on voit un auteur établir un rapproche- 
ment entre Boéce et les Néo-Platoniciens de |’Ecole d’Athénes. 

Mais le plus beau titre de gloire de Boéce est d’avoir servi de base aux 
disputes sur le probléme des Universaux. Les nominalistes frangais emprun- 
térent en effet leurs arguments 4 Guillaume d’Occam et celui-ci les avait 
tirés des oeuvres de Boéce.* Notre philosophe a ainsi apporté sa contribu- 
tion 4 la création des sciences expérimentales et c’est lui qui a fourni les 
premiers arguments aux empiristes. 

A cété de ces érudits qui admiraient Boéce et le prenaient comme 
autorité dans leurs travaux, il est un second groupe qui imita Boéce d’une 
facon plus ou moins scrupuleuse et intelligente. 

Des sculpteurs naifs et inconnus ont tracé sur des cathédrales le portrait 
ébauché au début de la Consolation: ils n’ont oublié 4 la Philosophie ni 
léchelle ni le sceptre. Parfois, moins ingenus, d’autres sculpteurs artistes 
ont idéalisé davantage la Philosophie, en se conformant moins strictement 
a l’image proposée par Boéce.’? Les peintres ont également représenté dans 
leurs tableaux ou sur les miniatures de manuscrits la conception qu’ils se 


1 Cf. F. Picavet, Gerbert, un Pape Philosophe d’aprés UV hist. et d aprés le Leg. (Paris, 1897. 
Bibl. Ec. Htes Et. Sc. Relig., T. TX). 

2 Migne, Patr. Lat., LXIV, 1509; P. p. XXXX. 

3 Cf. E. Bréhier, Hist. de la Philos. (Paris: Alcan, 1928), pp. 564-566. Picavet, ‘Roscelin, 
Philos. et Theol.’ (Ec. des Htes Et. Sc. Relig., Rapport, 1895-1896). 

4 Brehier, op. cit., p. 584 sq. V. Cousin, Ouvrages inéd. d’ Abelard (Paris, 1836), Introd. 
Pp. Viii sq. 

5 Anticlaudianus, III, i (Patr. Lat., CCX, 510-511). Le De Planctu Naturae est imité de 
la Consolation, surtout dans la description de la Philosophie (Migne, op. cit., 431 sq.) Dans 
I’ Anticlaudianus le rapprochement n’a d’ailleurs aucune rigueur: il groupe les principaux 
logiciens. 

6 E. Bréhier, op. cit., p. 720 sq. 

7 E. Male, L’ Art Religieux du XIIIe Siécle (6° éd., Paris: Colin, 1925), pp. 112, 121; L. 
Bréhier, L’ Art Chrétien (Paris: Renouard-Laurens, 1918), pp. 194, 284, reléve l’origine néo- 
platonicienne de ces figures. 
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faisaient de Boéce et de certains passages de ses oeuvres,' surtout de la 
Consolation. Ce livre si populaire fut imité par Walahfrid Strabo dans ses 
Versus de Imagine Tetrici, ov il critique violemment les tyrans. Avec 
Sedulius Scottus, professeur 4 Liége, nous trouvons un ouvrage, le De 
Rectoribus Christianis, qui adopte entiérement le plan de la Consolation. 
Prose et vers sont intercalés pendant une vingtaine de chapitres, et les 
vers sont de métres divers tout comme chez Boéce.? On trouve comme chez 
Walahfrid une critique sévére des souverains injustes: Sedulius parle de 
Théodoric, mais ne dit rien sur Boéce (il ne voulait probablement pas donner 
ses références!) Hucbald, au contraire, imitant dans le premier chapitre 
de sa Vie de St Lebuin le procédé de Boéce, cite cet auteur, mais transforme 
la Philosophie sapientia en Jésus Christ.? Des poétes se sont emparés aussi 
des thémes de la Consolation: l’auteur provengal de la Vie de Boéce, par 
exemple.‘ Mais c’est dans le Roman de la Rose qu’on reconnaift surtout 
influence de la Consolation. Mr Langlois a relevé dans sa thése de nom- 
breux passages ou Jean de Meun imite Boéce.* Plus tard Christine de Pisan 
dans Le Livre du Chemin de Long Estude reconnait |’influence que Boéce 
exerca sur elle.* La plus célébre transcription de la Consolation et en méme 
temps la plus compléte est le De Consolatione Theologiae de Gerson. Le 
cadre est identique 4 celui de Boéce; la forme alternante de prose et de 


1 L’ouvrage de H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), en donne deux reproductions, p. 18, 102. Ce travail remar- 
quable est un apport trés précieux pour |’étude de l’influence exercée par les Ecoles (et par 
Boéce aussi) sur les conceptions morales du Moyen-Age: je ne fais que renvoyer a cet ouvrage 
de premiére utilité, sans méme en resumer tous les renseignements. 

2 Patr. Lat., CIII, 291sq. Les piéces de vers sont tout a fait analogues 4 celles de la 
Consolation. Par exemple, Consol. Philos. I, m. 3; De R. Ch. XVI. 

3 La citation est sans référence: ‘Erat autem ut iam ante nos per quemdam sui amatorem 
de ea dictum est, reuerendi admodum uultus oculis perspicacibus, colore uiuido, atque inexhausti 
uigoris, quatenus ita aeui plena foret ut nullo modo nostrae crederetur aetatis, statura discretionis 
ambiguae. Nam nunc quidem ad communem se hominum mensuram cohibebat; nunc uero pulsare 
caelum summi uerticis cacumine uidebatur. Quae cum altius caput extulisset ipsum etiam caelum 
penetrabat, respicientiumque hominum frustrabatur inuitum.’ Vita S. Lebwini (Pair. Lat., 
CXXXII, 881). Le nom de Boéce n’est pas méme donné. J'ai souligné les mots et les expres- 
siones identiques 4 ceux de la Consolation (I, 1, Patr. Lat., LXIII, 587; P. p. 4). La Vie de Ste 
Aldegunde (Ibid., p. 681, 871) contient aussi des apparitions analogues. 

4 Cette vie a donné lieu 4 des travaux importants auxquels je renvoie. Stewart, Boethius, 
p. 178 sq.; Zingarelli, ‘Il Boezio Provenzale e la Leggenda di Boezio,’ Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettere, Rend. conti, Ser. 2, LIII (1920), 193-221. 

5 E. Langlois, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1890), pp. 94 sq., 136-138. 
Mr Langlois rapproche Alain de Lille de Boéce mais ne voit pas que Boéce a été la source 
d’ Alain (p. 95). 

6 Ed. R. Piischel, v. 4121 (Paris, 1883), p. 176. Cf. vers 202 4 302. 
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vers est la méme. Gerson a voulu compléter simplement la Consolation de 
la Philosophie par une consolation apportée par la Théologie.' 

Bien qu’ayant eu une énorme influence, la Consolation ne fut pas la seule 
oeuvre de Boéce qui ait été imitée. Un auteur medieval trés important, 
Jean de Murs, donna un abrégé du De Musica de Boéce sous le titre de 
Musica Speculativa: cet ouvrage fut trés répandu au Moyen-Age. L’Arith- 
métique de Jean de Murs est tirée également du De Arithmetica de Boéce.? 
Dans ses Glossae super Sphaeram le chancelier de |’Université de Mont- 
pellier, Robert l’Anglais, utilisa Boéce:* il cite cet auteur comme source 
générale mais n’indique pas les références exactes. 

Dans cette énumeration trop bréve des principaux écrivains frangais 
mediévaux qui ont bénéficié de |’érudition ou de la culture de Boéce, j’ai 
omis 4 dessein les théologiens. Les traités théologiques de Boéce ont servi 
de fondement a la plupart des discussions scolastiques et il aurait été trop 
long méme d’énumerer les théologiens qui ont étudié Boéce.* L’étude du 
réle des autres escrits de Boéce au Moyen-Age me semble dégager deux 
conclusions. Les écrits de Logique ou de Mathématique ont été utilisés 
comme point de départ vers des recherches ultérieures, tandis que l’oeuvre 
morale a été reproduite presque toujours intégralement dans sa forme et 
dans son fonds. La culture étendue de Boéce a donc servi de base aux 
recherches scientifiques (scolastiques et mathématiques) tout en étant d’un 
autre cdté la source d’un courant poétique et artistique fécond. Mais il y 
a un deuxiéme résultat beaucoup plus intéressant: c’est que personne n’a 
reconnu dans les oeuvres de Boéce une source philosophique. Aucun 
auteur mediéval n’a songé 4 rapprocher Boéce d’une Ecole quelconque: on 
l’a utilisé comme point de départ absolu.’ Peu a peu les penseurs du 
Moyen-Age se sont ainsi pénétrés de la culture néo-platonicienne dont 
Boéce était imprégné, et en adoptant sa méthode scolastique, ils n’ont fait 
que continuer la tradition scientifique instaurée par Porphyre.*® Le but 


1 Les poémes surtout sont 4 rapprocher de ceux de la Consolation. J. Gersonii Opera 
Omnia El. du Pin ed. (Anvers, 1706), I, 180 sq. Le but de Gerson est expliqué par lui-méme: 
‘Propterea sub compendio procedentes, inducemus Theologiam inchoantem uerbum ab illo 
supremo quo Philosophia consolationem suam apud Boethium terminauit,’ I, 121 (ibid., 
p. 183). La différence vient de l’emploi du dialogue plus souvent que Boéce ne I’a fait. 

2 Cf. Pierre Duhem, Le Systeme du Monde (Paris: Herman, 1916), IV, 33. 

3 Ibid., V, 291. 

* Un exemple de discussion est donne par Duhem, op. cit., V, 285-316. Cf. pour la liste 
de quelques théologiens les ouvrages de Stewart, Boethius, pp. 241-257; Brehier, Hist. de la 
Philos., I, 641 sq. 

5 Tl ne fut pas le seul auteur dans le méme cas; Cassiodore, Isidore de Seville, Béde furent 
également utilisés comme source fondamentale de connaissances. 

6 J. Bidéz, ‘Vie de Porphyre,’ Receuil de Trav. Publ. par la Fac. de Philos. et de Lettres de 
l'Univ. de Grand, 43° fasc. (1913), p. 62. 
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seul de la science aura changé: au lieu d’avoir pour fin l’ascension vers |’Un 
abstrait, la science va servir, comme le dit la formule célébre d’Alcuin, 
d’ancilla theologiae. L’importance considérable de Boéce me parait juste- 
ment consister en ce qu’il servit de pivot entre les deux états d’esprit, en 
participant profondément 4 la science profane et a la foi chrétienne, et dans 
un autre sens, en préparant par sa dialectique et ses travaux scientifiques 
l’avénement de la science expérimentale.! 


1 J’ai omis de faire remarquer le paralléle interessant établi par Mr Rand entre Villon et 
Boéce (op. cit., p. 170): il y a certainement un rapprochement 4 faire entre les deux; Villon 
ayant fait des études classiques sérieuses (il était maftre és arts) devait connaitre Boéce. 


R. Bonnavp, 
Montpellier. 


L’HARMONIE DES SPHERES SELON BOECE 


LorsquE Bokce écrivit son De Institutione Musica, il s’est manifestement 
inspiré des traités théoriques de Nicomaque de Gérase. Qu’il s’agisse du 
son, des consonances, de la voix, des instruments, de l’harmonie cosmique, 
nous retrouvons presque partout chez Boéce non seulement les théories de 
Nicomaque, mais aussi sa maniére de les exposer. Souvent, Boéce cite 
Nicomaque comme étant sa source. Si nous ne trouvons pas toujours chez 
l’auteur grec l’équivalent des théories émises par |’auteur latin, la raison 


en est que nous avons perdu une partie des écrits du premier, notamment 
un Ilepi Movorxfjs dont il ne nous reste que des fragments.' Dans ce cas, 
c’est toujours chez un théoricien de la méme école, l’école pythagoricienne, 
que nous découvrirons ce qui nous manque chez Nicomaque. Ces quelques 
mots sont nécessaires pour comprendre ce qui va suivre. 

De toute l’oeuvre de Boéce, je n’examinerai ici que ce qui concerne 
l’Harmonie des Spheres.’ 

Comme presque tous les théoriciens antérieurs, Boéce divise la musique 
en trois espéces: la premiére est celle du monde, la deuxiéme est produite 
par la voix humaine, la troisiéme provient d’instruments soit solistes, soit 
accompagnateurs. La musique ou harmonie cosmique se manifeste dans 
le ciel lui-méme, dans l’union des quatre éléments et dans la variété des 


saisons.* 


1 Cf. Karl von Jan, Musici Scriptores Graeci (Leipzig, 1895), p. 224; Ch.-Em, Ruelle, 
Manuel d’Harmonique [de Nicomaque de Gérase] (traduction, Paris, 1881), p. 5. 

2 Je me propose de publier un jour le résultat de mes recherches sur les sources musicales 
de Boéce. Dés a présent, je renvoie le lecteur 4 la dissertation (incompléte et un peu super- 
ficielle) de Mieckley sur le méme sujet: G. Mieckley, De Boéthii libri de Musica primi fontibus, 
diss. Jena, 1898. 

3 Boéce, De Institutione Musica, I, 2. 
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L’Harmonie des Sphéres n’est donc qu’une des manifestations de I’har- 
monie cosmique. 

Tout ce qui est en mouvement produit un son.' Or les corps célestes 
parcourant l’espace avec rapidité ne peuvent se déplacer silencieusement : 
‘Comment, en effet, pourrait-il se faire que la machine si rapide du ciel 
puisse se mouvoir dans une course muette et silencieuse. Bien que ce son 
ne parvienne pas a nos oreilles (cela tient nécessairement 4 de nombreuses 
causes), il serait impossible que des corps, lorsqu’ils se meuvent si rapide- 
ment, ne produisent, d’aucune facon, des sons. . . .”* Nicomaque est du 
méme avis: ‘Les noms des sons doivent avoir été empruntés aux sept astres 
qui parcourent le ciel et roulent autour de la terre. En effet, on dit (dans 
l’école pythagoricienne) que tous les corps qui tournent rapidement . . . 
produisent nécessairement des bruits qui différent entre eux par la grandeur 
et le lieu du son. .. .”8 

Boéce dit que si nous n’entendons pas la musique céleste, cela tient 
a de nombreuses causes. I] ne les donne pas. Nicomaque, dans son Manuel, 
promet aussi 4 la dame a qui il dédie celui-ci, de lui expliquer plus tard les 
raisons pour lesquelles la symphonie cosmique ne parvient pas jusqu’a 
nous.‘ Les Pythagoriciens cependant l’avaient expliqué. Nous trouvons, 
en effet, chez Aristote: 


Comme il pourrait sembler bizarre que nous ne |’entendions pas (le bruit), ils 
(les Pythagoriciens) en donnent cette cause: c’est qu’il n’y a bruit (entendu) que 
pour les bruits qui se produisent 4 un moment donné. Le bruit n’est pas pergu 
quand il n’a pas son contraire, le silence. En effet, ce n’est que par rapport l’un a 
l’autre que nous percevons le silence et le bruit: c’est ainsi que les forgerons habitués 
au méme bruit finissent par ne plus l’entendre.*® 


Or, il se fait que, en collationnant les manuscrits du De institutione Musica 
de Boéce qui se trouvent 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale a Paris, j’ai trouvé 
dans deux manuscrits dont la parenté parait trés proche, une scholie (la 
méme dans les deux codices) qui traite de la méme question avec plus de 
détails. Comme cette note marginale est placée en regard du texte de 
Boéce précité et que, de plus, elle est inédite, je n’hésite pas a la transcrire 
ici: 


1 Boéce, loc. cit., I, 3; Aristote, De Anima, VIII, 2; Euclide, Divisio canonis, p. 23 (Mei- 
baum), p. 148 (v. Jan). 

2 Boéce, loc. cit. I, 2. 

5 Nicomaque, Enchiridion, p. 241 (v. Jan). 

* Ibid., p. 242 (v. Jan). 

5 Aristote, De caelo, II, 9; Cf., AE. Chaignet, Pythagore et la philosophie pythagoricienne 
(2. éd., Paris, 1874), II, 148 sq. 

® Codex Parisinus latinus 7200, fol. 4 verso (fin du [X® siécle); Codex Parisinus latinus 
10275, fol. 5 recto (XI® siécle). 
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Dum musica caelestis ex subtilioribus conficitur, sine ulla inconuenientia sonoris- 
sima comprehenditur: nam, latenter, ex superioribus ad inferiora usque ad auditus 
nostros effunditur, quamuis eam propter consuetudinem non sentimus: sic sunt illi 
qui circa kat aOpov habitant, id est descensum Nili; si autem aliquis in altero mundo 
nasceretur, si possibile esset, ut Sanctus Augustinus affirmat, in hunc mundum 
postea uenisset, eam (musicam) sine ullo impedimento audiret eique ultra uires 
placuisset musica autem quamuis terrestris nobis placuerit; tamen, quia ex corpulen- 
tioribus elementis efficitur, uix sine aliqua incongruitate inuenitur. Et notandum 
quia (quod, cod. Paris. lat. 10275), sicut multa anima agit, illa ipsa nesciente, ut 
capilli ungulaeque crescunt, sic etiam multa in auditu ipsius aguntur quae eam 
propter consuetudinem latent ut sonitus planetarum. 


On remarquera que le scholiaste prétend que ceux qui habitent aux 
alentours des chutes du Nil! ne les percoivent pas parce qu’ils ont l’habi- 
tude de les entendre. Ce n’est pas l’avis de Macrobe (que l’on peut, au 
point de vue musical, placer parmi les adeptes de |’école pythagoricienne).? 
Celui-ci croit, au contraire, que: 


Nous n’entendons pas la musique provenant de la révolution éternelle du ciel, 
parce que le son est trop grand pour étre saisi par la faiblesse de l’ouie humaine; 
en effet, si les chutes (Catadupa) du Nil échappent a l’ouie des riverains a cause de 
la grandeur de leur fracas, qu’y a-t-il d’étonnant si le son qu’émet le mouvement de 
la masse du monde dépasse notre faculté d’audition? * 


Voila done trouvées, chez des Pythagoriciens, deux des nombreuses 
causes que Nicomaque et Boéce nous faisaient prévoir et qu’ils ne nous ont 
pas données. I] appartiendra 4 un théoricien moderne de reprendre ces 
idées en les illustrant par des exemples plus nombreux.‘ 

Partant du principe que les astres, en se déplacant, produisent chacun 
un son toujours le méme et différent des autres, les Anciens crurent et 
cherchérent 4 démontrer qu’il y avait des rapports intimes entre ces astres 
et les cordes de la lyre.* 

Boéce n’a pas échappé a cette tendance. Selon lui: 


... entre les cordes, a partir de l’hypate des moyennes jusqu’a la néte, et les astres, 
il existe une certaine analogie d’ordre et de distinction. En effet, ’hypate des moy- 
ennes est attribuée 4 Saturne; la parhypate est semblable au cercle de Jupiter. On 
rapproche de Mars la lichanos des moyennes. Le Soleil obtient la mése. Vénus 
posséde la trite des conjointes. Mercure régit la paranéte des conjointes. La néte 
prend exemple sur le cercle de la Lune.® 


1 xaraBabuor est un apex. 

2 Cf. Ch. Schmidt, Quaestiones de Musicis scriptoribus Romanis (diss. Giessen, 1899), p. 58. 

3 Macrobe, Comm. in Somn. Scip., I, iv, 14 (Eyssenhardt). 

4 Marin Mersenne, Harmonie Universelle (Paris, 1637), I, 358 sq. 

5 Cf. Th. Reinach, ‘La Musique des Sphéres,’ Revue des Etudes Grecques, XIII (1900), 
482 sq. 

6 Boéce, loc. cit., I, 27. 
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Prenons le texte de Nicomaque tel qu’il se trouve dans son Manuel: 


Maintenant, en raison du mouvement de Cronos qui est la planéte située le plus 
au-dessus de nous, le son le plus grave dans le diapason (l’octave) a été nommé 
ixarn, hypate, car brarov signifie le plus élevé. En raison du cours de la Lune, 
placée au rang le plus bas et le plus prés de la terre, on a dit vearn, néte, car véatov 
signifie le plus bas.'! Parmi les deux autres astres situés de chaque cété, a l’un celui 
de Zeus en-dessous de Cronos, correspond la parhypate; 4 l'autre, celui d’ Aphrodite, 
situé au-dessus de la Lune, la paranéte. L’astre le plus central, qui est le Soleil, placé 
le quatriéme a partir de chaque extréme, devient la mése, placée 4 l’intervalle de 
quarte de l’un et l'autre son extréme dans l’heptacorde antique, de méme que le 
Soleil parmi les sept planétes est au quatriéme rang a partir de chaque astre extréme 
puisqu’il occupe le point moyen. Parmi les deux astres situés de chaque cété du 
Soleil, 4 ’'un, Arés, 4 qui échut la sphére placée entre Zeus et le Soleil, correspond 
lhypermése appelée aussi lichanos; et 4 l'autre, Hermés, occupant le milieu entre 
Aphrodite et le Soleil, la paramese.* 


Nous constaterons que Boéce a suivi presqu’entiérement |’ordre adopté 
par Nicomaque dans son Manuel. Seuls deux noms sont intervertis. C’est 
ainsi que Boéce attribue 4 Vénus la trite, 4 Mercure la paranéte, tandis 
que chez Nicomaque, la paramése (qu’on appelle aussi trite) échoit 4 Hermés 
(Mercure) et la paranéte 4 Aphrodite (Vénus). 

Mr Th. Reinach * transcrit ce diagramme comme suit: 


Nicomaque: Lune Mercure Vénus Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 


fay 
SE — 
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ev 
Boéce: Lune Vénus Mercure Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 


en prétendant (p. 436, note 1) que C. von Jan s’est trompé dans sa tran- 
scription du texte de Nicomaque: 


Nicomaque: Lune Vénus Mercure Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 
_f. 
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1 Par le plus bas, le plus élevé, il ne faut pas entendre ici la hauteur du son, mais la position 
de la note dans le diagramme; or, dans les diagrammes antiques, la note la plus élevée au 
point de vue son était placée au bas du diagramme et vice versa. F. A. Gevaert (La Musique 
del’ Antiquité, II, 253) explique ainsi cette anomalie: ‘L’exécutant tenait l’instrument (la lyre) 
sur le genou entre les bras, les cordes les plus graves tournées vers le dehors selon l’usage 
des violonistes et des harpistes modernes. Une semblable position explique d’une facgon plau- 
sible la dénomination de supréme ou supérieure (hypate) a la corde la plus grave et par contre 
coup, celle d’infime derniére (néte) dont on qualifiait la plus aigiie.’ 

2 Nicomaque, op. cit., pp. 6 sq. (Meibaum); pp. 241 sq. (v. Jan). 

§ Th. Reinach, loc. cit., p. 435; cf. C. v. Jan, loc. cit., p. 242. 
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En réalité, c’est Mr Reinach lui-méme qui tombe dans I’erreur et nous 
transcrirons momentanément les deux textes grec et latin par: 


Nicomaque: Lune Vénus Mercure Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 
fa\ _ 
—_. te 
ree —= o = —} 
Boéce: Lune Mercure Vénus Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 

















Peut-on expliquer la contradiction qui existe entre Nicomaque et Boéce 
concernant la place de Vénus et de Mercure? Oui, car on peut trés bien 
supposer que Nicomaque, pressé par le temps lors de la composition de son 
Manuel, se soit trompé et qu’il ait redressé son erreur dans son ouvrage 
suivant, le [epi Movouxijs qui doit avoir été la véritable source de Boéce. 
Ce qui nous fortifie dans cette opinion, c’est une remarque du compilateur 
& qui nous devons les fragments de Nicomaque et qui nous indique |’erreur 
commise dans le manuel par cet auteur: 


. thy 6€ Tlapavnrny — scil. Nixdyaxos xexdjobal dnow — ob Kata tov 


‘Epufv, adda Kara ’Adpodirny, araxtws, el ut) ypadudv ein 7d Wraicua . . . THY 
5é rpirny kata thy ’Adpodirny .. .* 


Nicomaque dit . . . que la paranéte a été rapportée non pas 4 Hermés (Mer- 
cure) mais irréguliérement & Aphrodite (Vénus), 4 moins qu’il n’y ait une 
faute dans le texte . . . la trite 4 Aphrodite. Ne voyons-nous pas, par ce 
passage, que la paranéte doit étre attribuée 4 Hermés (Mercure) sans quoi 
Aphrodite (Vénus) donnerait son nom a deux cordes, la paranéte et la trite. 
Mr Reinach fait remarquer en outre que le type de gamme transcrit 
plus haut ne doit pas appartenir 4 Pythagore: ‘car lharmonie pytha- 
goricienne embrassait par définition une octave entiére méme lorsqu’elle 
ne comptait que sept cordes.’ Son observation est exacte. Mais pourquoi 
veut-il, de méme que C. von Jan, transcrire le texte de Nicomaque par: 








_——— 


—. 
< 
CX Z eo = 











La raison qu’il donne, 4 savoir que Nicomaque dit expressément que 
la mése est a la quarte des deux sons extrémes, ne me parait pas suffisante. 
A bien examiner le texte de Nicomaque, on trouve que: ‘En raison du 
mouvement de Cronos . . . le son le plus grave dans le diapason (octave) 
a été nommé iar, hypate.’ Or, nous ne trouvons pas d’octave dans la 
transcription de C. von Jan et de Mr Reinach. De plus, le texte sur 


1 Excerpta ex Nicomacho, C. 3, p. 33 (Meibaum), p. 272 (v. Jan). 
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lequel se base Mr Reinach pour donner cette transcription peut étre inter- 
prété d’une autre fagon. On peut considérer 51a tecodpwr mpds auddrepa 
éxpa comme étant une simple étymologie du mot yéon. Et de fait, la mése 
était bien a la quarte de |’un et |’autre son extréme, mais é ye rj érraxdpiw 
xara 7d tada6v, dans l’heptacorde antique (avant Pythagore). A l’époque 
de Pythagore, la mése était encore, d’aprés la gamme de Philolaos, corde- 
milieu au point de vue place dans la succession des cordes mais non plus 
au point de vue intervalle.'_ Nicomaque aura comparé le Soleil a la mése 
parce qu’il est astre-milieu dans la succession des corps célestes comme la 
mése est corde-milieu dans la succession des cordes. Je pense donc que la 
véritable interprétation du texte de Nicomaque est celle-ci: 


Nicomaque: 
(daprés Manuel) Lune Vénus Mercure Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 


er = 
= 
Z 


_— - 
uv A 


EG — 
Nicomaque: Lune Mercure Vénus Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 
(d’aprés le fragment) 

















c’est--dire un heptacorde embrassant une octave (deux tétracordes dis- 


joints, dont l’un est défectif).? 
Je prévois l’objection que |’on pourrait faire 4 mon interprétation. 


Lorsque Boéce donne la concordance entre les cordes et les astres, il attribue 
a Saturne l’hypate des moyennes, 4 Mars la lichanos des moyennes, 4 Vénus 
la trite des conjointes, 4 Mercure la paraméte des conjointes. Mr Reinach 
constate que Boéce a écrit le mot néte sans l’adjectif cvvnupérwr, des con- 
jointes (il aurait pu aussi faire la méme remarque pour les mots parhypate 
et mése auxquels, dans ce cas, il manquerait respectivement les mots péowv 
et cuvnupévwv. I] aimerait suppléer 4 ce qu'il considére probablement 
comme une omission de Boéce et ajouter au mot mése l’adjectif cvvnupé- 
vwv.® On se trouverait donc en face de deux tétracordes conjoints dont 
l'ambitus serait d’une septiéme (puisqu’un tétracorde, par définition, com- 
prend un intervalle de quarte) et alors, le texte de Boéce ne pourrait s’adap- 
ter au texte de Nicomaque tel que je l’interpréte. Aussi, contrairement a 


1 Cf. Philolaos, ap. Nicom., Enchiridion, p. 17 (Meibaum), p. 252 (v. Jan). 

? Cette gamme est celle qu’Aristote (Pr. XIX, 32) semble attribuer 4 Terpandre et Nico- 
maque (/.c.) non pas 4 Philolaos, comme le prétend M. Reinach (Musique Grecque, Paris: 
Payot, 1926, p. 11, note), mais 4 un musicien beaucoup plus ancien; cf. Ch. Em. Ruelle, op. cit., 
p. 27, note 4. Je n’ai pas a examiner ici la valeur de l’interprétation de Nicomaque concernant 
le texte de Philolaos. Cf. F. A. Gevaert, Musique de I’ Antiquité (Ghent, 1875-81), II, appen- 
dice 3 (Wagener), p. 634 et Th. Reinach. Eug. d’Eichtal, ‘Problémes musicaux attribués a 
Aristote’ (Revue des Etudes Grecques, XIII, 1900), 33. 

3 Th. Reinach, La Musique des Spheres, op. cit., p. 435, note 2. 
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Mr Reinach, je pense qu’il ne faut pas ajouter le mot cuvnupérwv' mais 
que, de plus, il faut considérer les mots péowv (des moyennes) et cvvnupé- 
vwv (des conjointes) adjoints aux autres cordes comme étant la conséquence 
d’une erreur commise par Boéce dans un paragraphe précédent. 

Prouvons-le. Avant de donner |’ordre des astres et des cordes, Boéce 
dit: ‘Je crois devoir ajouter ceci seulement, au sujet des premiers tétra- 
cordes (de superioribus tetrachordis), 4 savoir qu’entre les cordes a partir de 
Vhypate des moyennes jusqu’a la néte, et les astres, il existe une certaine 
analogie d’ordre et de distinction.’? De quels tétracordes s’agit-il? Nous 
ne pouvons pas traduire ‘de superioribus tetrachordis’ par ‘des tétracordes 
les plus élevés,’ sans quoi nous obtiendrions ou bien les tétracordes des 
disjointes et des hyperboléennes si nous nous plagons au point de vue 
hauteur du son, ou bien les tétracordes des hypates et des moyennes si nous 
nous placons au point de vue de la position de ces tétracordes dans le sys- 
téme parfait. Comme ces tétracordes n’étaient pas encore créés a |’époque 
ou l’on eut l’idée de comparer les astres aux cordes, il ne peut donc étre 
question ici que des deux premiers tétracordes décrits par Boéce dans le 
chapitre qui traite “De l’addition des cordes et de leurs noms’* et que 
Terpamdre, selon Boéce,‘ a obtenus en ajoutant une septiéme corde aux 
six cordes primitives par analogie avec les sept planétes: 


Hypate 

1 Parhypate 

4 Lichanos 

-—i Mése 

1 Paramése uel Trite 
4 Paranéte 

—i Néte 








Lorsque Lycaon, toujours selon Boéce, ajouta une huitiéme corde, “il 
la placa entre la paramése qu’on appelle aussi trite et ia paranéte.’® Or, 
Lycaon n’aurait pu accomplir cette transformation que si l’heptacorde qui 
précéde n’embrassait une octave et était composé de deux tétracordes dis- 
joints dont lune était défectif c’est-a-dire que si cet hepta corde était 
semblable 4 celui que j’attribue 4 Nicomaque. Lorsque, quelques lignes 


1 Aucun des manuscrits que j’ai collationés (Paris, lat. 7181, 7199, 7600, 7201, 10276 
nouv. acq. lat. 1618; Bruges, lat. 531; Einsiedeln, lat. 298, 358) ne donne néte cuvnuphvwv pas 
plus que les manuscrits coilationnés par Friedlein. 

2 Boéce, op. cit., I, 27. 

3 Ibid., 20, p. 207 (Friedlein). 

4 Ibid., p. 206, ]. 10 (Friedlein). 

5 JTbid., p. 207, 11, 8 sqq. 
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plus loin,t Boéce annonce que cet heptacorde est formé de deux tétracordes 
conjoints, il se contredit et commet une erreur (cvvnupérwv) qu’il répétera 
lors de la comparaison des astres et des cordes en |’aggravant encore (incon- 
sciemment et pour se mettre d’accord avec lui-méme) par l’adjonction du 
mot yéowv (des moyennes) 4 deux de ces cordes. Cette erreur, que je con- 
sidére comme toute formelle, provient du fait que Boéce ne se contente 
pas seulement de copier Nicomaque mais qu’il cherche aussi 4 le compléter 
et 4 l’interpréter.? Aussi, je crois que, lorsqu’il s’est occupé de l’harmonie 
des sphéres, il avait en vue l’heptacorde qu’il attribue 4 Terpandre et que 
Nicomaque a décrit selon Philolaos. L’Harmonie des Sphéres selon Nico- 
maque et Boéce serait donc celle-ci: 
Nicomaque: 

(Manuel) Lune Vénus Mercure Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 
Nicomaque: Lune Mercure Vénus Soleil Mars Jupiter Saturne 
(fragment) — - , 
Boéce: Lune Mercure Vénus Soleil Mars’ Jupiter Saturne 

















Rocer BraGarp, 
Angleur, Belgique. 


FRANCO-SAXON ORNAMENTATION IN A BOOK OF TOURS 


Tue script of Tours, especially as practised at the monastery of St Martin’s, 
reached its acme about the year 830, if my estimate is correct, and held 
a sovereign position among the other French styles for about thirty years. 
The art of ornamentation was a bit slower both to develop and to degene- 
rate; it was still at the summit when the script had begun to run down- 
hill. Surely by 870, the artists of Tours had made their full contribution to 
both script and illumination, and yielded the palm to a new rival. This was 
the Franco-Saxon style, which owed much in both script and illumination 
to Tours, was vigorously cultivated at various northern centres, and soon 
acquired a general vogue. Is it not antecedently probable that it should be 
imitated, to some extent at least, even at Tours? 

In a volume called A Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours, to be published 
by the Mediaeval Academy of America and now in press, I have assembled 

1 Boece, op. cit., p. 207, Il. 21 sqq. 

2 Voici un exemple od Boéce compléte, d’une heureuse fagon, Nicomaque: Nicomaque, 
op. cit., p. 35 (Meibaum), p. 274 (v. Jan): ‘Ipoppacrés re 6 Icepirns ri évvarny xopiiv mpocxa- 
Ove, kal ‘Iorcatos ri Sexarnv 6 Kodopwros, Tiuddeos 6 Midrnovos tvdexarnr.’ Boéce, op. cit., 
pp. 208 sq. (Friedlein): ‘Prophrastus autem Periotes ad grawiorem partem unam addidit 
chordam ut faceret enneachordum . . . Histiaeus vero Colophonius decimam in grauiorem 
partem coaptavit chordam, Timotheus uero Milesius undecimam.’ 
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a little group of manuscripts which for various reasons are to be associated 
with Tours and which, for all that, show clearly Franco-Saxon or Insular 
influence in the ornamentation. Many will arise to call me anything but 
blessed for this suggestion, particularly when I proceed to associate with 
this little group certain well-known books that few at the present moment 
would ascribe to Tours. I am aware that I am offering too much: at the 
same time, I find it difficult to draw the line. 

Meanwhile, I am indebted to my friend Charles Niver, who in the course 
of his investigation of the books of St Germain des Prés came upon one 
which he quite rightly divined would be grist to my mill. It is now in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (lat. 13388), a volume of 108 leaves of 
medium size (216 <X 166 mm.) written in one column (155 X 115 mm.) of 18 
lines. It contains the Confessio S. Fulgentii and other matter — some of it 
highly interesting, though it cannot detain us here. Nothing is surer than 
that the book was written at St Martin’s. The script is of that period 
(I call it Period VII) which immediately succeeds the best work of the 
mid-century: it is still the ‘Perfected Style,’ but symptoms of deterioration 
have begun to set in. In a book of this period, I should be exceedingly sur- 
prised if the manner of ruling the pages were not what I have called N (ew) 
S(tyle). I have treated this matter in Lindsay’s Palaeographia Latina V 
(1927) and shall revert to it, with many more illustrations, in my forth- 
coming volume. The book of St Germain, I speedily discovered, is plainly 
N.S. in its ruling. The character of its abbreviations also conforms to the 
system which, as I shall show in my book, prevailed in the mid-century. 

We can be still more precise. I have noted one scribe whose work 
appears in two books of Period VII (London, B.M. Add. 11849 and Paris, 
B. N. lat. 267) and in one of the ensuing period (Library of A. Chester 
Beatty, London, 11, Hand A) and who has the curious trick of putting a 
superfluous stroke above the symbol of abbreviation for -orum; oy would 
suffice, but he will have it cy. Nobody else at St Martin’s, to the best of 
my knowledge, ever did the like. Now it is possible that the manuscript 
of St Germain is the work of two scribes. If so, their work is remarkably 
uniform. I prefer to see only one scribe at work, who from time to time 
changes his traits. One of these is the occasional use of cy. See Plate I, 
1. 1. A minute comparison of this hand with that in the books above-men- 
tioned shows that it is the same. I feel also, though I cannot precisely prove, 
that the book belongs in the earlier rather than the later period of the 
scribe’s career — possibly before the use of cy had become a fixed habit. 

If the above remarks and the specimen of the scribe’s work in Plate I 
attest the characteristics of Tours in the script, Plate II is abundant 
proof that those characteristics are no less present in the ornamentation of 
the book. The lettering here and elsewhere is alternately red and gold. 
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Again, it may be entirely in red. In some cases the green coating on which 
the gold was laid shows through, as is notably the case in Mr Beatty’s man- 
uscript (No. 11). Besides gold, various colors are used in the illumination, 
with a generally pleasing effect, though with none of the subtle harmonies 
visible in the very best books of Tours. The designs in the ornamented 
letter, particularly the use of branches and leaves, can be paralleled in vari- 
ous specimens of the style of Tours. If I mistake not, the artist of B. N. 
13388 is the same as that of London, B. M. Add. 11849: if not the same 
person, he is a brother-worker in the same manner. See Plate III. 

However, as our last Plate (IV) will show, our artist is not insensible to 
what was going on in the scriptoria that were cultivating the new Franco- 
Saxon style. The regularity, simplicity, symmetry of that style, along 
with the use of beast-heads correspondingly disposed, are manifest 
here. The shape of the 6 is almost, though not quite, of the curved-back 
Insular sort often favored by Franco-Saxon artists. There is a touch of 
self-consciousness in its pose —like that of a Bostonian trying to be 
Southern. It will almost shake hands with the stranger from without, and 
yet wishes to preserve its integrity and a stiff back. None the less, through 
the partly opened door, the Franco-Saxon has entered in. The opening 
may be wider next time. 

E. K. Rann, 


Harvard University. 


HARUN AR-RASHID’S GIFT OF AN ORGAN TO 
CHARLEMAGNE 


Ir has been common tradition that, among his other gifts, Hardin ar-Rashid 
presented Charlemagne with an organ. Indeed, few other memories of the 
negotiations between the two rulers are apt to remain so clear. Having 
occasion to hunt for that particular reference, I was somewhat perplexed 
at my inability to find the gift mentioned in any of the French sources. 
None of the Arabian sources which I consulted even mentioned an embassy 
sent to the Frankish King by the Caliph. In a long and intriguing search, 
it finally developed that, like many other charming bits of history, the 
organ sent to Charlemagne by Harin ar-Rashid had never existed. The 
tale was based quite literally on fiction. 

It seems that in the eighteenth century, Mme Stéphanie de Genlis 
wrote a novel, Les Chevaliers du Cygne, in which she pictured the delivery 
of the organ, made by an Arabian named Giafer. Rimbault took over the 
notion in his History of the Organ,’ saying that ‘it also appears that an 


1 E. J. Hopkins and E. F. Rimbault, The Organ, its History and Construction (London, 
1870), p. 18. 
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organ, constructed by an Arabian named Giafer, was sent to Charlemagne 
by the renowned “Commander of the Faithful,” the caliph Haroun alraschid 
— an incident introduced with considerable effect by Madame de Genlis 
in her romance Les Chevaliers du Cygne.’ Audsley then adopted the story, 
saying that Hardin ar-Rashid had presented Charlemagne with an organ, 
which must have been the instrument to which Walafrid Strabo referred, 
and whose tone he described as being so sweet that a woman lost her life 
in ecstacies while listening to it.!_ Later G. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians introduced the story into the article on the organ, saying that 
Harin ar-Rashid presented Charlemagne with an organ of exceptionally 
sweet tone which had been made by an Arabian named Giafer.? And such 
is the form which the legend has taken in many and divers histories of 
organ construction. 

The story is highly improbable. In no place do we find mention of the 
gift in the French annals. But assuming that Mme de Genlis had read 
through the sources, it is possible that she confused the term ‘clepsidra’ with 
an hydraulic organ in the enumeration of gifts from Harin found in the 
Einhardi Annales.’ That is the sole possibility of authenticity which I can 
suggest. The Giafer mentioned may have been one Dja‘far, who was the 
most intimate friend of the Caliph.‘ He certainly was not a man to become 
voluntarily an organ-builder. However, the name seems to be as common 
among the Arabs as our well-known Smith, so it in itself proves nothing. 
Of greater significance is the fact that the Arabs seem not to have made 
organs, either of the hydraulic or pneumatic variety, until the ninth 
century.° Certainly the instrument was not indigenous to the Arab.* So 
it would seem that the gift of an organ to Charlemagne was never made 
by Hardin ar-Rashid. 

Although Charlemagne did not receive one from Hariin, we know that 
the royal court did not want for organs. Pepin the Short was presented 
with one by Constantinus Copronymus, which was possibly placed at 
Compiégne.’ Charlemagne, interested in the instrument used by the Greek 
envoys on their visit to him, caused a similar one to be constructed, which 


1 G. A. Audsley, The Art of Organ Building (London, 1905), I, 20. 

2 H. C. Colles, 3d ed., III, 738. 

3 Anno 807. Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., I, 194. 

4 See Dja’far b. Yahya the Barmakid, in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leyden: Brill, 1913- 
1928), I, 993. 

5 Al-Mashriq, vols. TX and XVI. Cited in Henry George Farmer’s ‘ The Arabian Influence 
on Musical Theory,’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Part I (1925), 5. Farmer erroneously 
assumes that the Arabs reintroduced the organ into Europe at this time. 

6 See the article ‘Music’ in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and Salvador-Daniel, Arabian 
Music and Musical Instruments, H. G. Farmer, transl. and ed., London, 1914. 

7 Einhardi Annales, anno 757 (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS I, 141). 
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was placed in the church at Aachen.’ One was also erected at Aachen for 
his son, Louis the Pious, by a Venetian named George.? It was this organ 
to which Walafrid Strabo referred * and which was praised by Ermoldus 
Nigellus.* It seems later to have been destroyed, although when and by 
whom the chronicler does not say. 


HELEN Rossins BitTeERMANN, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1 Monk of St Gall, De Gestis Karoli Imperatoris, II, 7 (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., I, 751). 

2 Einhard, Historia translationis beatorum martyrum Marcellini et Petri (Paris, ed. A. 
Teulet, 1843), II, 340; Annales Francorum, anno 826 (Teulet, I, 382). 

3 Versus in Aquisgrani Palatio editi (Patr. Lat., CXIV, 1092A). 

4 Carmina, III (Mon. Germ. Hist., SS., II, 513, ll. 638 ff.). 








REVIEWS 


P. S. Auten, H. W. Garrop, eds., Merton Muniments. Selected and edited for the College, 
Oxford: Oxford Historical Society, 1928. Pp. 47. 


Tuis beautiful volume illustrates admirably the archives of one of the 
oldest of the world’s colleges, ‘‘a collection which, without going outside 
the mediaeval period, runs into several thousands.” The twenty-six plates 
reproduce thirty-seven documents, extending from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century, and touching upon many aspects of college life and 
college endowments. After two early title deeds, the series begins with the 
founder’s statutes of 1264, and closes with the account of a quarrel between 
two of the Fellows circa 1620. The longest document consists of the minutes 
of the college meetings in 1338-39. The intellectual interests of the college 
appear in various texts (Nos. XXIII to XXVI) relating to the library, 
closing with lists of Greek books belonging to William Grocin, all of which 
will doubtless have its place in the history of the Merton library which 
Professor Powicke is preparing. The documents seem to have been selected 
and edited with skill and care. In No. Ia the editors might have pointed 
out that Mr Salter’s identification of ‘Willelmus filius Elie’ with William 


of Newburgh has not been universally accepted. Their statement that the 
mandate of Nicholas III in No. VIII b is an original or a duplicate fails to 
mention whether there is any evidence that the document was sealed, or 
whether it has any of the endorsements which are usual on papal originals 
of this period. 


CuaAruEs H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 


Purp ScuuyLer ALLEN, The Romanesque Lyric, Studies in its Background and Development, 
from Petronius to the Cambridge Songs, 50-1050, with renderings into English Verse by 
Howard Mumford Jones. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1928. Cloth. Pp. xx + 374. $4.50. 


A TRULY remarkable achievement! Rarely indeed does one find a book 
which covers so much ground, works in such a wealth of material from the 
most widely scattered sources, presents such a composite picture, seeking 
to draw the whole into one wide synthesis. One is dazzled by the kaleido- 
scopic view of the crossing, recrossing, and merging of strands of Greek, 
Roman, Hebrew, Carthaginian, Gothic, Gallic, Frankish, Scandinavian, 
Irish, Arabic, Byzantine, Sanskrit and other religion, ethics, art, archae- 
ology, learning, literature, music, and general culture. Few scholars will be 
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familiar with anything like the whole of the field covered: most will find a 
great deal which is strange and unfamiliar: much will seem at first sight 
strange and paradoxical. Views are pressed into the author’s service which 
are admittedly far from finding general acceptance. Much depends on the 
delicate appreciation of subtle and intangible influences, and the sensing 
of what is called atmosphere. Hence one would expect to find far from 
easy reading. But we do expect the author to give what help he can to 
make his meaning plain. 

This, however, is far from being the case. The style is difficult, meta- 
phorical, and allusive, and apt to become dithyrambic. Points are not made 
with clearness and precision. Definite evidence is withheld at crucial mo- 
ments. References and quotations, except of whole poems, are conspicuous 
by their absence. The apparatus of scholarship is hidden — the notes at 
the end are sporadic and rarely give the indications desired. There is no 
adequate orientation, statement of aims, or summing up from time to time 
of the position reached, to guide the bewildered reader, whose task would 
have been greatly lightened by a synopsis of chapters. 

Again, for the proper appreciation of the argument, everything depends 
on chronology, but chronological indications are few and vague. It is a 
pity the last two paragraphs do not come first. Here we finally learn what 
was the author’s object, that the book is addressed to “cultured amateurs” 
(I fear they will often be sadly puzzled), and that it is preliminary to a 
second volume — which the reviewer for one impatiently awaits. 

But these are details, and having delivered myself of this preliminary 
grumble, I hasten to make amends by declaring that rarely, if ever, have 
I come across a book which gives more food for thought and opens out more 
new paths (a German reviewer, if he ever succeeds in getting through it, 
will assuredly call it bahnbrechend). Naturally there is much with which 
one disagrees — in fact the whole book is deliberately provocative, but he 
would be a dull reader indeed who was not stimulated by its enthusiasm 
and challenging unconventionality. 

To review the book at all adequately would require at least ten times 
the space at my disposal. The points for discussion are numberless. I com- 
ment on and, it may be, criticize a few, not from any predilection for pin- 
pricks, but because this seems the only possible method. 

Romanesque literature, then, is based on Gallo-Roman work — influ- 
enced by the East, partly through trade-routes, partly by migrations, espe- 
cially of the Goths (to whom much importance is assigned),' afterwards of 
the Franks. Poetry is but one aspect of vast cultural innovations, hence 


1 My own impression is that experts are far from convinced by Strzygowski’s ingenious 
pleading. 
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the term Romanesque, taken over from the historians of Art. (It is defined 
on page 67, and closely resembled what in modern times appears as Roman- 
ticism, a term of equally vague connotation, and of similarly complicated 
ancestry.) This continued into the heart of the Middle Ages — there was 
no absolute break about the twelfth century — and formed part of the 
warp and woof of modern poetry (cf. p. 60). 

There is much in these chapters which will provoke dissent, especially, 
to my mind, in Chapter IV (in spite of the truths it contains) : for instance, 
I cannot accept many of the remarks on page 63, and in general, if I may 
say so, the author seems to me over-ready to find parallels and resemblances. 

Romanesque, Mr Allen continues, is unclassical, but not necessarily a 
debasement; rather, on the contrary, a wholesome change. Stress is very 
properly laid on the reappearance of folk-dancing: it took all three, folk- 
song, music, and dance, to produce the mediaeval lyric. On page 90, we come 
to a crucial passage on assonanced and rhythmical poetry. On a technical 
point like this we expect detailed evidence supported by concrete examples. 
Little or none is given, and such as there is, is uncertain and precarious. 
For instance, no proof is offered that Commodian is in any way represen- 
tative, and his date is far from certain (incidentally, Apuleius’ diction has 
always appeared to me anything but spontaneous). Later on (p. 92), the 
share of Gaul in the new poetry is insisted on, but hardly substantiated. 
I fail to see anything new or admirable in the three sixth-century poems 
from the Latin Anthology (of which the only Romanesque feature, as far 
as I can see, is the ‘Hisperic’ prologue). 

Chapter VIII, ‘Fortunatus and the Platonic Tradition,’ is typical of 
the whole book. It is rich in detail and illustration, yet the author does not 
seriously try to convince dissenters — if you don’t agree, the misfortune is 
yours! How exactly is Fortunatus connected with the Platonic tradition? 
After six pages about Ibn Dawoud (d. 918), we are switched off to Fortu- 
natus (d. about 600), and left to infer the connection between the ‘love’ 
of Fortunatus for Radegunde and that of Ibn Dawoud for his schoolmate, 
which is truly Platonic (homosexual). The ordinary reader will see in For- 
tunatus the germ of Teutonic chivalry. Mr Allen would include this, but 
infers that an oriental Platonic influence, perhaps Arabic (but ‘not later 
than the sixth century’!) was also at work. Is the mild Fortunatus on the 
same plane at all as such burning spirits as Plato, Ibn Dawoud, Gottschalk, 
Dante, and Petrarch? His poems would hardly lead one to think so. With 
the present writer, not one of the Latin poems quoted to support the thesis 
carries much weight. (It is noteworthy that Gottschalk’s bitterest enemies 
never reproach him with his affection for the lad so touchingly addressed.) 

Chapter XII is full of suggestion, but this again would be more convinc- 
ing if supported by more definite evidence. There is a strange reluctance 
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to give names and dates. I am willing to be convinced, but I do not yet 
feel sure that the various developments recapitulated on page 223 suffi- 
ciently account for the new note now beginning to be sparingly heard in 
poetry. To name perhaps the most strikingly prophetic of Carolingian 
poems, do these influences really account for what is new in ut quid iubes 
pusiole? I rejoice to see that Mr Allen gives weight to the development of 
music as a deciding factor, but how can the introduction of the organum 
influence rhythm? More than that was wanted. My own idea is that it 
was not the music of the theorists at all, but that of the people which 
gradually changed the whole development (see Revue Bénédictine, XXXVI, 
1924, 330-346). From the remarks on p. 214 it looks as if Mr Allen might 
agree; perhaps he will have more to say on this in his second volume. 

The theme of Chapter XII is the share of monks in the formation of 
the new poetry. The question is difficult, but is it not true that the work 
of the monks is rarely creative, and lacks vigour except when there is some- 
thing definite in the vernacular behind it? This certainly seems to be so in 
the case of the writers mentioned on page 266. Take Ruodlieb and Wal- 
tharius: I should say they owe everything to epic material in the vernacular 
— some lost predecessor of the Nibelungenlied. The authors think in Ger- 
man and might have written very good German poems; what they did 
write was rather bad Latin ones. If Mr Allen means that the German 
poetry also was written by the monks, I have nothing to say. But the 
influence of the Latin poetry, say of Hrosvitha and Ekkehard, on future de- 
velopment was surely unimportant. They lead nowhere. The great excep- 
tion is the Sequence: but how far was the growth of the sequence itself 
dependent on vernacular lyric? 

Where I seem to differ most from Mr Allen is in my estimate of the 
actual achievement of these Latin poets. The catalogue on pages 267-68 
seems very imposing, but an examination of their output is likely to disil- 
lusion the reader.' I would submit that its interest is in promise rather 
than in achievement, and that the Latin dress was nothing but an entangle- 
ment to be shaken off the moment the times were ripe for the development 
of a vernacular literature. 

I am loth to take leave of this fascinating and tantalizing book, and feel 
the inadequacy of my comments. But it is too rich in detail, too full of 
novel views, for a comparatively short review to do it justice. Students 
of any side of mediaeval activity will have to read it themselves, and what- 
ever their special interest, they will surely find much that is new, and much 
that is illuminating. The book will cause much fluttering in academic 
dovecotes, but it would be premature as yet to forecast its ultimate effect. 

1 A simpler test is to take Mr Gaselee’s anthology and note how very little of the Roman- 
esque verse between Columba and Wipo is of first-rate merit. 
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The production of the book is all that can be desired, but the printing 
of the Latin is shocking, sometimes making it unintelligible. The transla- 
tions reproduce not inadequately the varied moods of the originals, but 
seem over-elaborate, and are much inferior in ease and charm to those of 
J. A. Symonds and Miss Helen Waddell. 

W. B. Sepewick, 
Leicester, England. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, A.D. 1251-1253. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1927. Cloth. Pp. vi + 620. £2: 2s. 


THE outstanding events of the period covered by the two Close Rolls now 
published in full were three: the troubles in Gascony culminating in the 
expedition that set out on August 5, 1233; the marriage of Alexander III 
of Scotland to Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry III; and the pro- 
posal of a crusade with the consequent continuance of the struggle over the 
taxation of the clergy by pope and king. Each of these is illustrated by 
numerous references on the rolls. 

The difficulties with the nobles of Gascony take up a considerable 
amount of space. In January, 1252, writs were directed to officers of com- 
munities and lords in the duchy commanding them to hear what certain 
men who were sent them had to say in the king’s behalf (pp. 186-87). 
There is entered on the roll a long agreement between the king and Simon 
de Montfort (pp. 203-205). Many writs testify to the preparations made 
by Henry in the autumn of 1252 for a visit to Gascony, a plan which he 
abandoned. Finally there are many orders for the assembling of men, ships, 
munitions of war, and victuals for the expedition that started from England 
in 1253. While this information does not change the main outlines of the 
story as known to us, it adds a good deal to our knowledge of its details. 

Literally scores of writs describe the preparations made by Henry for 
the marriage of his daughter at York on Christmas Day, 1251. Clothing 
of worth had to be provided for the king, his family, and his attendants. 
For those of royal blood there were robes and mantels of samite, cloth of 
gold, and of scarlet; some of the garments were trimmed with fur, even 
with ermine. Gilded spurs, buckles of gold, fine saddles, a sword, chairs, 
beds, and all kinds of necessary things were to be made or procured to 
satisfy Henry’s love of splendor. 

Henry’s promise to go on a crusade and the ensuing attempts to raise 
taxes from the clergy are also mentioned. So far as I can see the rolls add 
very little to the information brought together by W. E. Lunt in his Val- 
uation of Norwich (Oxford, 1926). 

Alongside of these references to matters of general interest are others 
that have to do with the routine work of government. The officers of the 
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exchequer are told to audit or prorogue accounts. An excellent set of 
directions for a regard of a forest is found (pp. 469-470). Coroners are to 
be elected, inquests are to be held, money is to be delivered to the ward- 
robe, escheators are instructed to do this or that, sheriffs are warned to 
proclaim the coming of itinerant justices, and men are appointed to hold 
assizes of mort d’ancester and novel disseisin. Most phases of government 
activity are referred to. 

Those who delight in occasional bits of information that help to an 
understanding of the domestic life of the past will find many such to interest 
them. Of this character is the order forbidding bakers to place on their 
bread the sign of the cross, the lamb of God, or the name of Jesus (p. 249). 
Among many other items there is one that describes the food to be gathered 
for the royal celebration of the feast of St Edmund, 1252, at Westminster 
(p. 259). Along with a fair quantity of bread and several thousand eggs, 
there were to be provided bacon, swans, pea-fowl, partridges, hare, rabbit, 
chickens, pheasants, larks, and geese. The array of flesh and fowl, even 
without good red herring, is appalling. 

James F. WiLuarp. 


Lane Cooper, A Concordance of Boethius, the Five Theological Tractates and the Consolation 
of Philosophy. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 1928. 
Paper. Pp. xi + 467. $5.00. 


Wuen Dr Ernest H. Wilkins (now President Wilkins of Oberlin) and I had 
finished the Concordance of the Latin Works of Dante, published for the 
Cambridge Dante Society in 1912, we passed two resolutions: first that 
nobody knew the inner secrets of scholarship until he had made a concord- 
ance, and second, that we should never make one again. Professor Cooper 
would evidently subscribe to the first resolution, but not to the second. 
Proceeding by a clever method of his own, delightfully described in an 
essay in the Sewanee Review (April, 1919), he published a concordance to 
the poems of Wordsworth in 1911, one to the works of Horace in 1916, one 
to the Latin, Greek, and Italian poems of Milton in 1923, besides assisting 
in the preparation of three other concordances. He is easily the king of all 
concordance-makers. The publication of this his latest achievement was 
made possible by an appropriation from the Heckscher Foundation of Cor- 
nell University. The work was then generously offered to the MEDIAEVAL 
Acapemy or America. The AcapEeMy would be proud to present as the 
first of its publications any concordance by Professor Cooper, and is espe- 
cially grateful to him for applying his art to an author so powerful in the 
Middle Ages as Boethius. 

The works comprised, the Consolation of Philosophy and the Five Theo- 
logical Tractates, could not have been better chosen, since both are of sover- 
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eign importance for the understanding of the writer’s character, thought, 
art, and influence on the coming generations. The text selected is that 
constructed by the reviewer for the translation prepared for the Loeb Series 
by Hugh Fraser Stewart in 1918 (revised in 1926). I would once more make 
clear that while the text of the Theological Tractates, destined to appear 
some day in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, is as good 
as I can make it, that of the Consolatio is merely a revision of Rudolf 
Peiper’s text (1871), with the help of certain collations, some attention to 
punctuation, and (I hope) a little common sense. The critical edition in 
the C. S. E. L. expected before long from Wilhelm Weinberger, in comple- 
tion of the task on which August Engelbrecht had labored long, will natur- 
ally excel that on which Professor Cooper had to rely. I can state with some 
confidence, however, that nothing revolutionary will come from the manu- 
scripts not examined by Peiper and that at least a better text than his is 
accessible in the Loeb Series. Professor Cooper, furthermore, has included 
in his treatment all the important variant readings and conjectures noted 
in Peiper, in the Loeb edition, in the posthumous edition by Fortescue 
(1925), in Weinberger’s review of the Loeb edition, and in an important 
article on the text of Engelbrecht. He certainly has done all that could be 
expected to provide a solid basis for procedure. 

One difference between the present concordance and that of Dante’s 
Latin works is that Professor Cooper lists inflected forms separately instead 
of combining them under the words from which they are derived. Thus, 
while in the Dante Concordance all the cases of iudicium are included 
under that word, in the Boethius Concordance we have separate entries for 
iudicia, iudicti, iudicio, tudictum. There is of course an ancient quarrel 
about these methods; I am prejudiced in favor of the former. One may 
say that in listing the forms as they occur, one is relieved of all problems of 
decision and merely registers what occurs without attempting to group. 
On the other hand, such grouping is not difficult: the sentence will tell 
whether legi is a noun or a verb, or libero a verb or an adjective. The result, 
in my opinion, is a neater, clearer and more interesting page, especially if 
the word is printed in Italics in the body of each citation. Further, there 
are groupings in the Boethius Concordance; the different cases of a noun 
are distinguished even though the form is the same. Thus there are sepa- 
rate entries for tudicia nominative and iudicia accusative, iudicio dative 
and iudicio ablative, itwdicitum nominative and iudicium accusative. Here- 
with the compiler is embarked on a sea of uncertainty with far more risks 
than in the other plan. The ancients themselves could not tell the differ- 
ence between a nominative and an accusative when both were presented 
in a Delphic oracle, and cases occur, for instance in the odes of Horace, 
where doctors disagree between dative and ablative, perhaps because flavors 
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of both were intended by the poet. In the present concordance, for instance, 
we find libero twice entered. In the first entry, one of the passages cited 
shows the dative, the other the ablative; in the second entry, the one 
instance shows the ablative. Similarly under bona accusative, there are two 
instances (Tract. III, 142 and Cons. III, pr. 2, 37) in which the nominative 
really is used. Finally it would seem that one who desired to study the 
meaning, particularly the philosophical meaning, of a word in Boethius, — 
like bona — would find irrelevant and inconvenient the separation of nomi- 
natives and accusatives. Whatever his interest in a word, he will be con- 
siderably put out if its forms are not alphabetically adjacent. I find, for 
instance, that quicumque occurs only twice, both times in Consolatio. 
Trembling for the authenticity of the Tractates, I am forced to decline 
quicumque (which is something of a strain in this ungrammatical age) and 
to turn leaves forward and backward before arriving at the immensely 
consoling result. 

Such matters may indicate the numerous minute questions with which 
the maker of a concordance is concerned and about which the user of the 
concordance cares little if he can find what he wants. Here he can find 
easily what he wants and all that there is of it —that is the final test. 
We may be specially grateful that Professor Cooper has included all the 
references for each and every word, even those that are apparently trifles, 
like et, gue, and atque. I wish that Dr Wilkins and I had done the same by 
Dante. For there are a very few words of which we gave mere specimens, et 
in particular. I remember spending about a fortnight on our et-cards— which 
Dr Wilkins had kindly entrusted to my inspection — and then we threw 
most of them away, quoting in full some fifty passages and adding the base 
subterfuge ‘Et in multis aliis locis.’ In the Boethius Concordance, one can 
turn to et, que, and atque and without stopping to count, measure relative 
frequencies with the eye. I could wish that Professor Cooper might have 
cited at least a few instances of such words and have adopted our method 
of lumping the rest under the heading His quoque locis, with occasional 
brief citations in parentheses of constructions grammatically interesting. 
One could thus see at a glance, for instance, how often quod, quia, gquoniam 
are used in indirect discourse and also, at a glance, what means his fourfold 
division of guod. To all this Professor Cooper would doubtless reply that 
the interests of readers are varied and that all the material is before them 
to put to what use they will. 

The edition of the Consolatio in Migne’s Patrologia Latina (vol. LXIII), 
which is based on the Delphin edition, reproduces from that edition an 
Index Vocabulorum Omnium quae in quinque libris Boetii de Consolatione 
Philosophiae Leguntur. Many a scholar has found this index of use, and 
there is a general impression that it is tolerably complete as a word-list. 
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However, the occurrences of each word are by no means completely regis- 
tered. No entry runs over two lines. To prevent any overflow, three, or 
at most four, passages are cited, followed by alitsque locis and the number 
of occurrences remaining. This method is pursued not only in the case of 
conjunctions, pronouns, and similar words of frequent occurrence, but in 
the case of any word, however interesting, that happens to be used more 
than four times, as for instance, to cite at random, effectus, iniuria, sidera, 
terrae. The gaps thus left are of course all filled by the new concordance. 
Further, some words have been neglected in the ancient index. Taking 
merely the beginning of the alphabet as found on the lower half of col. 
1367-68 in Migne (a — aculeus), I note with the help of the Concordance 
the following omissions: abesse (1), abest (1); abiit (1); absoluta (1); ac (11), 
acceptas (1), acri (1), acta (1). So many defects in so small a space are not 
reassuring. I am bound to add that in several later parts of the index that 
I tested, the omissions are notably less. On the whole the ancient index 
is trustworthy, so far as it goes. None the less patent is its inferiority to 
the Concordance. Professor Cooper states that after thousands of quota- 
tions and references had been checked by himself and all of them checked 
and rechecked by others he believes the Concordance ‘fairly well-done.’ 
That is a modest statement. Those with more Lyncean eyes than those of 
the reviewer may find false references or misprints here, on the principle 
that nothing human is perfect. For one, I have not been able to note its 
application in the present work. One reason is undoubtedly Professor 
Cooper’s practice of cutting out segments of the text and pasting them on 
the slips rather than having the text copied by hand or typewriter. 

The hope is expressed in the preface that the Concordance, apart from 
its use as a clue to quotations, may render valuable service in certain schol- 
arly investigations. No question whether Boethius was ‘the first of the 
scholastics,’ may now be more minutely examined by this thorough display 
of his technical terminology and its application to theological thought. 
Again, the uninterrupted influence of Boethius, and especially his Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, from his own day almost to our own may be more 
accurately traced with the help of this source of ready reference. Finally, 
the question of the authenticity of the five theological tractates may be 
examined anew, now that their thought, vocabulary and style are displayed 
in close proximity to the language of the Consolatio. 

Undoubtedly the Concordance will prove indispensable in all of these 
subjects of inquiry. As to the last, I hardly anticipate that much new light 
will be shed on the genuineness of Tractates I, II, III, and V. Their case, in 
my opinion, has been settled once for all, with due attention to their modus 
loquendi. New and interesting details may well emerge, but no new con- 
clusion. It should be of course remembered that the language of the 
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Tractates must be compared not only with that of the Consolatio but with 
that of the works on logic. When we note, for instance, the various occur- 
rences of accidere and accidentia, in the philosophical sense, contained in the 
Tractates, but the utter absence of these expressions in the Consolatio we 
might jump to the conclusion that somebody else had written the T'ractates. 
Turning to the logical works, however, we find accidere and accidentia in 
plenty. And so with other expressions. The Tractates are technical, esoteric, 
in phraseology like the works on logic. They naturally will differ in style 
from the Consolatio, that golden volume, as Gibbon called it, worthy the 
leisure of Tully or Plato. 

There is one problem in which the last word has not yet been spoken, 
and that is the genuineness of Tractate IV, De Fide Catholica. I dis- 
proved its genuineness in my doctor’s thesis years ago, but since even 
doctor’s theses are not infallible, I later was ready to recant and to accept 
the little work as Boethius’s own. Now, as I turn over the Concordance, 
doubts arise again. The style is obviously not that of the other four tractates: 
it is rather in the esoteric manner of the Consolatio. But are there certain 
disagreements in vocabulary and turns of phrase? Without venturing any 
further statement, just now, I will merely express the hope that somebody 
may tackle this problem anew, with due gratitude that concordances exist 


and that Professor Cooper has made one for Boethius. 
E. K. Rano, 


Harvard University. 


Eart LEVERNE Crom, Index of Proper Names in Servius (University of lowa Studies, Human- 
istic Studies, IV, 1). Iowa City: University of Iowa 1927. Paper. Pp. 75. Price, $1.00. 


THE importance of Servius’ commentary on Virgil in mediaeval literature 
and thought has long been recognized in a general way, but the full extent 
to which that treasure-house of information and misinformation was rifled 
in the Middle Ages will not be known until it is systematically examined 
by specialists in various fields. There may well be, for instance, other 
points of contact between Servius and Dante besides those noted by the 
present reviewer in an article called ‘Dante and Servius’ in the Thirty-third 
Annual Report of the Dante Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1916, pp. 1-10. 
One reason that has doubtless deterred investigation is the protracted 
absence of an index to the standard edition of Servius by Thilo and Hagen. 
Index-learning turns no student pale, whereas any scholar will acquire an 
excessive pallor by hunting in Thilo and Hagen sine indice. 

In calling Thilo and Hagen the standard edition of Servius, I would not 
imply that it is a definitive edition. In fact it is constructed on a demon- 
strably false principle. As all users of the work are aware, the commentary 
has two forms, a shorter and a longer. The discovery of the latter we owe 
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to Pierre Daniel, who gave it to the world in his edition of 1600. He re. 
garded it as the original Servius of which the text previously published was 
an extract. This view held the field until Thilo argued, in 1881, that the 
extra matter in the Servius auctus (or Servius Danielis) represents an addi- 
tion made from various sources — some of them excellent, perhaps by 
some English or Irish scholar of the eighth century. He then weaves these 
additional comments into those of the original Servius and prints them in 
italics. In the process there is much unwarranted manipulation of the text; 
for what the manuscripts actually contain, one must consult the apparatus 
criticus or — more conveniently still, despite its imperfections, the edition 
of Daniel. 

Furthermore, recent investigations have shown with tolerable certainty, 
that the larger Servius could not have been put together in any such way 
as Thilo believed. It consists of a combination of the original Servius not 
with a collection of notes drawn from various sources by a mediaeval 
scholar but with an independent commentary from which Servius had 
drawn. I hazarded the guess in The Classical Quarterly X (1916), 158-164, 
that this was none other than the supposedly lost commentary of Donatus. 
Whether this is so or whether, as certain others think, the immediate source 
from which Servius drew was a commentary that itself depended on that 
of Donatus, is a matter for future investigators to decide. In either case, 
we need a new edition of Servius in which both the shorter and the longer 
forms would be presented in their integrity. I am not without hopes that 
such an edition may be undertaken by certain younger scholars in this 
country. 

This is a long, but I think not unnecessary, preamble to my notice of 
Dr Crum’s Index of Proper Names in Servius. In the preface, no account is 
taken of any other view than that of Thilo and Hagen, and even that is not 
reproduced with sufficient accuracy. The statement that ‘one [version] is 
known from manuscript evidence to be the work of Servius, the other is the 
work of later writers and contains valuable additions and information,’ 
might easily lead to false inferences both as to the facts in the case and as 
to the views of Thilo and Hagen. 

However, all this is a matter of indifference, since the present work is 
an index not to Servius but to Thilo and Hagen’s edition of that work. 
As such, it is a convenient stop-gap, while we bide the time when something 
better appears. Dr Crum has done his work, to judge by various testings 
of it, with scrupulous fidelity. A comparison with the only index hitherto 
available, demonstrates at every turn the superiority of that of Dr Crum 
over the ancient one. For at least there is an index to the earlier editions 
of Servius, to say nothing of the meagre word-list (called copiosissimus) 
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compiled by Daniel. There appeared a much better one in Maaswyck’s 
edition of Virgil in 1717, along with the famous index of Virgil by Erythraeus 
(1583). It is most conveniently consulted in the edition of Virgil prepared 
by the elder Burmann on the basis chiefly of N. Heinsius’s notes, completed 
by the younger Burmann and published in 1746. It is our only clue in the 
labyrinth of Servius and its insufficiency is now more than ever apparent. 
Turning at haphazard to Deiphobe, we find four entries in Crum against 
but one in Maaswyck. For Deiphobus we have eleven in Crum and only 
three in Maaswyck, and so on. A further advantage of the new index is 
that, in accordance with Thilo’s method, the references to the enlarged 
Servius are printed in italics, so that we can tell at a glance the names that 
occur in the larger commentary but not in Servius — such as Messala, 
Messenina, Metapontum, Myrmizx. Obviously such information will help 
investigators at the present moment, whatever one’s views about the 
Servius auctus. We are therefore grateful to Dr Crum for an accurate piece 
of work. Misprints are hard to find. Saturniaus is perhaps intended for 
Saturnia (us). 
E. K. Ranp, 
Harvard University. 


Bateman Epwarps, ed., Gui de Cambrai: Le Vengement Alizandre (Elliott Monographs, No. 
23). Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1928. Paper. Pp. xi-+ 146. $1.50. 


Two years ago Mr Edwards issued his important study on the classification 
of the MSS of Gui de Cambrai’s Vengement Alixandre (see Zs. f. franz. 
Spr. u Lit. L, 1927, 184-187), in which he announced a forthcoming edition 
of the text itself. This edition, long a desideratum, has now appeared and 
constitutes an important contribution to the study of the legendary history 
of Alexander the Great, and to the history of Old-French literature of the 
twelfth century as well. The basic MS. chosen for the text is, on the grounds 
set forth by the editor in his previous study, H (Bibl. Natl. MS. fonds frang. 
786), with copious variants from other MSS (see ‘Notes,’ p. 101, for the 
system followed and p. 2 of the earlier study for a key to the MS.-designa- 
tions). The poem proper is 1749 lines long, in 75 ‘stanzas’ of varying 
length; in MSS G, J, and L, st. 75, (ll. 1730-1749), appears with a different 
text, with three additional stanzas (*76—*78) to supplement the normal ter- 
mination of the poem. 

The Notes are mainly textual, but those to Il. 132, 242-246, and 455, 
raise small unsolved points which should have the attention of students of 
the legend. A vocabulary omitting words found with the same meaning 
in L. Constans’ edition of the Roman de Troie, a full index of proper names, 
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and a bibliography (mainly linguisite helps) conclude this substantial 
volume. 

In the Introduction perhaps most interesting to the general student is 
the statement that ‘there are extant not two but four accounts of Alex- 
ander’s vengeance: those of Gui and Jean [le Névelon], the amalgamated 
version of F and J, and that of B’ (p. viii); the details of the version in B 
(Venice MS.) are clearly a subject for further investigation. Interesting, 
too, from the point of view of Old-French literary history is the list of 
verbal resemblances between the Vengement and the Barlaam and Josaphat, 
presented as supporting testimony of common authorship. 

These are red-letter days for Alexander studies. Early in 1928 A. G. 
Solalinde published ‘El Juicio de Paris en el Alexandre y en el General 
Estoria,’ Revista de Filologia Espaiiola, XV (1928), 1-51, in which he showed 
the relationship between the ‘judgment of Paris’ episode in the Spanish 
metrical Alexander and in the inedited General Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio; 
from further study of the latter document other important contributions 
to our knowledge of the Alexander legend may be expected. Friedrich 
Pfister’s unassuming note, ‘Auf den Spuren Alexanders des Grossen in der 
iilteren englischen Literatur,’ Germanisch-Romanische Monatschrift, XVI 
(1928), 82-86, touches on a variety of important matters, while a notice in 
the Bodleian Quarterly Record, V (May, 1928), 226, announces the early 
publication a two-volume facsimile edition, under the direction of M. R. 
James, of the greatest of Bodley’s treasures of illumination, the Old-French 
Roman in MS. Bodley 264. In Studi Medievali (New Ser. I), VII (1928), 
422-437, J. J. Salverde de Grave writes on ‘Un manuscrit inconnu des 
Veux du Paon,’ an Amsterdam MS. not utilized by R. L. Graeme Ritchie 
in his Scottish Text Soc. ed. of the Buik of Alexander; in this same connec- 
tion the present writer wonders if the Vaux du Paon MS., seen fleetingly 
by himself in the Spencer Collection in the New York Public Library, has 
been studied and described? Though out of the realm of special studies 
Jan Jakubec’s Déjiny Literatury Ceské (2d ed., Prague, 1928 ff.) should be 
noticed as including a valuable summary of present opinion on the Czech 
metrical Alexander (op. cit., pp. 85 ff.) and the Czech prose Kronika o 
Alexandru Velikém (Jakubec’s Povidka o Alexandru Velikém, pp. 287 ff., 
293, 294). To the latter might be added a note to Specutum, III (1928), 
204-217, and to J. V. Simak, Kronika Ceskoslovenskd, I, iii (Prague, 1925), 
p. 880, who places this work in the reign of King John (1310-1346). Now 
in 1929 (Germanic Review, IV, 50 ff.) A. J. Barnouw has begun the serial 
publication of an inedited Middle-Low-German Alexander text from a pri- 
vately owned MS. (fragments of a History Bible); Mr Barnouw is thought- 
fully including here a reprint of the not always easily accessible Fabelhafte 
Geschichte, published by P. J. Bruns in 1789, also of S. Hoogstra’s A-text. 
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A long life is foreordained to Alexander scholarship and in the vanguard 
must continue to stand the Princeton Romance Seminar, whose latest work 
reflects such high credit not only on the editor himself, but also on the 
spiritus rector, the general editor of the Elliott Monograph Series. 


F. P. Macoun, Jr, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Hans Fiscuer, Katalog der Handschriften der Universitatsbibliothek Erlangen. Neubearbeitung. 
1. Band. Die lateinischen Pergamenthandschriften. Erlangen: Universititsbibliothek, 


1928. Pp. xxiv + 634. 11 plates. 

Lupwic TRAUBE, in his monumental study of the Bamberg uncial frag- 
ments of Livy’s Fourth Decade (Palaeographische Forschungen, IV, 1904), 
begins with a well-deserved tribute to the librarian who discovered them. 
Dr Fischer, after watching over the books entrusted to him ‘mit ebensoviel 
Liebe als Kenntnis,’ to quote Traube’s words, and after years of labor on 
the Bamberg catalogue, has found time in the years of his retirement from 
the Staatsbibliothek at Bamberg to publish a catalogue of the Latin manu- 
scripts on parchment in the University Library at Erlangen. It is a model 
of what a catalogue should be. It is called a ‘Neubearbeitung,’ inasmuch 
as there has been accessible since 1852 a catalogue by Irmischer. But the 
term ‘revision’ is excessively modest. The previous catalogue, including 
all the manuscripts in the library, with 1911 entries, describes them in 359 
pages. The new catalogue, including only the Latin manuscripts, with 436 
entries, devotes 528 considerably larger pages to their description. Further, 
although one generally sighs at finding new numbers affixed to manuscripts, 
there is no reason, in the case of a closed collection like that at Erlangen, 
why the books should be listed helter-skelter. Fischer has arranged them 
in classes — somewhat in the mediaeval fashion — with the Bibles first, 
then liturgical, theological and philosophical works, law-books (chiefly 
canonical), the classics, including works on grammar, histories, and works 
on medicine and the natural sciences. Dr Fischer cites the old number 
along with his own and gives a double concordance of numbers in an appen- 
dix. For a time, scholars should cite both numbers in referring to a manu- 
script of Erlangen, but eventually those of Irmischer will drop away. 

The description of the individual manuscripts leaves nothing to be 
desired. We find, after the number of the manuscript, its dimensions and 
date, an accurate account of its contents with the opening and closing 
words not only of entire works but of their important sections, and with 
exact references to standard printed texts. Then comes a careful description 
of the gatherings of which the book consists and a paragraph (often packed 
with most interesting matter) on the character of the script, the different 
hands, marginalia, scribes’ signatures or verses, and anything else of interest. 
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The literature is then cited, often in great detail. Next comes an account 
of the history of the book and finally a description of the binding. Some- 
where, I believe, there should have been a reference to the plates at the end 
of the volume if the manuscript is represented there. There is of course a 
list of these plates, which possibly were selected after the descriptions had 
been printed. At the end come various Beilagen and a wealth of indices. 
Here besides general lists of persons, places, and things, one finds the names 
of authors, scribes, owners, and the places in which manuscripts may have 
been written. Especially illuminating is the Sachregister, containing such 
headings as Medizinisches, Naturwissenschaftliches, Unterricht, Philoso- 
phisches, and over eleven columns on Buch- und Schriftwesen. ‘Liebe und 
Kenntnis’ are obvious on every page of this great work. 

The nucleus of the Erlangen collection is the library of the monastery 
of Heilsbronn, a Cistercian establishment founded in 1132. Indeed, only 
a few of the codices of Erlangen are earlier than the twelfth century and 
only a few come from other collections. Of special interest among the 
Beilagen are a reprint of a catalogue of the Heilbronn library, written in 
a hand of the thirteenth century on the last leaves of one of the manu- 
scripts, and an account of the history of the library. Thus, as the director 
of the Erlangen library, Dr E. Stollreither, remarks in the preface, the 
new catalogue presents not only an accurate description of the manuscripts, 
but a picture of the intellectual life of the abbey of Heilbronn from the 
twelfth century to the fifteenth. One can roam about in these pages and 
find human documents at every turn. Verily, as Anatole France observed, 
few forms of literature are so diverting as a catalogue of manuscripts. 

I was specially fascinated with the account of two manuscripts of 
Boethius which I studied years ago. They both contain various of the 
Opuscula Sacra of that great philosopher and both illustrate the fact that the 
scholastics counted him as one of the family. In the first of these books, 
No. 220 (235), saec. XII—XIII, two of the Opuscula (IV and V) are included 
with works of Bernard of Clairvaux — nothing surprising in a Cistercian 
monastery. These Cistercians, however, were a tolerant lot. The other 
manuscript, now forming two volumes, Nos. 182 (229) and 216 (400), 
originally contained Opuscula I, II, III, V, followed by works of St Ambrose. 
This volume was split in two; the last two leaves, containing the end of 
Tractate V, went perforce with the second volume. They were copied again, 
however, to complete the first volume, to which was added that highly 
dangerous work Tractatus de unitate et trinitate diuina of Abelard; in the 
title he figures as Magistri Petri clarissimi atque doctissimi uiri, cognomento 
adbaiolardi. To be sure, a marginal note warns the reader: Caue ne hawrias 
uenenum quo hic (non caret tractatus?) quod beatus arguit bernardus in quodam 
epistola ad innocentium papam — but this note was added in the fifteenth 
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century. The manuscript itself was written in the twelfth, ‘wohl noch etwa 
Mitte.’ The existence of this work was inferred by Victor Cousin in his 
edition of Abelard, and was discovered and published by Remigius Stélzle 
in 1891. Through the energy of St Bernard it was condemned at the 
Council of Soissons in 1121. Abelard, unrepentant, incorporated it in his 
Introductio ad Theologiam Christianam, which was promptly denounced at 
the Council of Sens in 1140. But here are members of the pet order of 
St Bernard, audacious enough to tear a book in two in order to associate 
the disreputable treatise of a modern heretic with a standard work on the 
Holy Trinity. Thereto the scribes added a commentary on the most im- 
portant of Boethius’s tractates, de Trinitate (Tr. 1) and, perhaps to take the 
curse off Abelard, the Athanasian Creed with interlinear and marginal 
glosses. As for Boethius, we see him, in these books of Heilbronn, meet 
bed-fellow for both lion and lamb. 

In his introduction, Dr Fischer makes a suggestion, which one hopes 
may be carried into effect by future makers of catalogues. He remarks 
that a librarian, master of a special collection but not of the entire range 
of mediaeval books, must fix his standards for dating by the general works 
on palaeography. These are invaluable in their way, especially when they 
are particularly concerned with dated manuscripts. However, such manu- 
scripts may come from centres quite remote from that with which the 
librarian is dealing. I will add that my confidence in such a librarian as 
Dr Fischer, who has spent days and years with the books in his keeping, is 
greater than that in a general palaeographer who happens to treat some one 
of those books. By long association and by the assimilation, sometimes 
unconscious, of their traits, he has formed standards of judgment of ines- 
timable value even though they may be hard to describe. Dr Fischer’s sug- 
gestion is that in catalogues of manuscripts each description should be ac- 
companied by the reproduction of a few characteristic lines of the script, 
just as sometimes in musical catalogues each piece is accompanied by a few 
bars of the music. In this way, it would often be possible to group under 
the same school, manuscripts now lying in different libraries. Further 
study would of course be needed after similarities had been detected in 
these tiny facsimiles, yet these would furnish clues. Dr Fischer would like 
to see all the manuscripts of Boethius, with their scholia, thus presented 
to the readers of catalogues, and he can envisage in the imagination a kind 
of Heiligengeographie. It is devoutly to be wished that he himself may be 
enabled to prepare atlases of such facsimiles to add to the catalogues of 
Bamberg and Erlangen. In any case, long life to him, and success to 
whatever other works he has in mind, inspired by ‘Liebe und Kenntnis.’ 


E. K. Ranp, 


Harvard University 
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Martin GraBMANN, Mittelalterliche lateinische Aristotelestibersetszungen und Aristoteleskom- 
mentare in Handschriften spanischer Bibliotheken. (Munich Academy Sitzungsberichte, 
phil.-phil. und hist. Klasse, 1928, 5. Abhandlung.) Pp. 120. 





In contrast to the broad theme of his recent essay, “The Influence of Medi- 
aeval Philosophy on the Intellectual Life of Today’ (The New Scholasti- 
cism, III, January, 1929, 24-56), Mgr Grabmann here presents the results 
of detailed investigations in his special field, supplementing his compre- 
hensive Forschungen iiber die lateinischen Aristotelesiibersetzungen des XIII. 
Jahrhunderts (1916) and subsequent studies by himself and others. The 
manuscript collections upon which he has drawn are those at Madrid, 
the Escorial, and Toledo, and the Ripoll codices in the Archives of the 
Crown of Aragon at Barcelona. He does not tell us whether he has worked 
elsewhere with negative results; he has evidently not been at Seville, and 
he does not mention the copy of the Pseudo-Aristotelian De vegetabilibus at 
the University of Barcelona, MS. 7-2-6 (cf. my Studies in the History of 
Mediaeval Science, p. 128). Nor, while fully recognizing the importance of 
the versions of the Posterior Analytics therein contained, does he seem to 
have rediscovered MS. 17-14 of the Cathedral Library at Toledo, which, 
in spite of all efforts of scholars, has remained ‘lost’ since I called attention 
to it in 1913. Spanish libraries are, on the whole, disappointing in the 
amount of scientific and philosophic material of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries which they contain, but Mgr Grabmann has made some inter- 
esting finds, as he always does. 

Sometimes Mgr Grabmann gives a fuller description of manuscripts 
already indicated, but for the most part his results are based on fresh 
material. Thus, a new manuscript confirms the argument of F. H. Fobes 
and G. Théry that William of Moerbeke was the author of the newer trans- 
lation of the Meteorology and also of the accompanying commentary of 
Alexander of Aphrodisias. In searching for new light on the versions of the 
Metaphysics, he has found among the Ripoll manuscripts an interesting set 
of questions on the textbooks in arts designed to prepare candidates for the 
examinations at Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century. Of the 
various commentators to whom attention is called, the most significant 
is Petrus Hispanus, later Pope John XXI, of whom Mgr Grabmann has 
discovered an important treatise De anima, which he proposes to edit, as 
well as commentaries on standard medical treatises and on Aristotle’s 
De animalibus. A connection of Petrus with the scientists of the court of 
Frederick II is conjectured but not established. Let us hope that the 
author may find new evidence in support of this interesting suggestion. 


Cuar.es H. HAskKIns, 
Harvard University. 
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Dom Louis Govcaup, Ermites et Reclus, Etudes sur d’ Anciennes Formes de Vie Religieuse. 
(Moines et Monastéres, 5.) Vienne: Abbaye Saint-Martin de Ligugé, 1928. Paper. 
Pp. iii + 144. 

Tria sunt in Aegypto genera monachorum. Unum coenobitae . . . in commune 

viventes. Secundum anachoretae, qui soli habitant per desertum. ... Tertium 

genus est quod Remoboth dicunt, teterrimum atque neglectum. (Hieron., Ep. 

xxii, 34). It is to the second of these three classes that Dom Gougaud’s 

book is devoted, but the anchorites whose names figure most prominently 

therein are not the great ‘athletes’ known to us from the writings of Palla- 
dius, Rufinus, Cassian and the rest, but rather the ascetics of a later age, 
notably the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in the countries of Western 

Europe. For it is not a history of this particular phase of asceticism which 

the author undertakes to present, but a picture of the solitary life in its 

twofold aspect: there is first of all the hermit, who seeks out a dwelling far 
from the haunts of men, in the depths of the forest or on a desert island, 
and secondly the recluse, whose cell usually adjoins a monastery or a church. 

At no time does Dom Gougaud allow himself to be diverted from his pur- 

pose. Despite the frequent occurrence of such names as Robert d’Arbrissel, 

Vital de Mortain, Raoul de la Futaie, the principes et magistri eremitarum 

(Gaufridi Grossi Vita B. Bernardi Tironiensis, Migne, Patr. Lat., CLXXII, 

1381A; Acta Sanctorum, Aprilis, Tom. II, 227D), not the slightest indica- 

tion is given of the causes which led up to the great religious movement 
which they represent, nor is anything said of the important results of their 
life and work. We learn, to be sure, that at this time a strong ascetical 
impulse laid hold of Europe, but no attempt is made to explain the phe- 
nomenon. Dom Gougaud gives his readers a picture of the canonical, the 
physical, the spiritual, and — paradoxical though it may sound — the 
social aspects of the solitary life, but even when he discusses the hermit’s 
relations with the outer world, the deep significance of his renunciation for 
the religious and social history of the period is not even mentioned. These 
remarks concerning the limited scope of the work appear to the present 
reviewer to be necessitated by the very general character of the title. 
Current conceptions of the eremitical life are in no way altered or modi- 
fied by Dom Gougaud’s book, but under such titles as Position canonique 
des Ermites, Ermites clercs, ermites laiques, La Vie Matérielle, Vie Ascétique, 

Rapports des ermites avec le siécle, Vrais et faux ermites, the details of that 

life are presented in an historically precise form. The life of the recluse is 

treated along similar lines, the chapter headings being almost identical, 
but in this latter case the chronological limits are less narrowly drawn. 

Not since the publication of Miss R. M. Clay’s book, The Hermits and 

Anchorites of England (London, 1914), has such a work appeared. It is all 
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the more welcome, since it does for the Continent what Miss Clay did — in 
somewhat more detail, perhaps — for England. The outstanding merit of 
the book is its exceptionally rich and full documentation. Not only are 
liturgical and hagiographical documents constantly cited, but frequent use 
is made of profane literature as well. To say that the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the vast literature bearing on the history of Christian asceti- 
cism is evident on every page, is rather an understatement; it is nearer the 
truth to say that it is strikingly apparent in almost every line. The value 
of the work is enhanced by an appendix in which are printed for the first 
time the Statuta Inclusorwi S. Reinoldi Lata per Theodericum Archiepiscopum 
Coloniensem of the year 1448. This document reveals to us a new type of 
recluse, inasmuch as we have here in reality a small community of women 
subject to a superior (rectriz). A short series of Addenda brings the docu- 
mentation up to date, and a carefully compiled Index des Noms Propres 
adds materially to the usefulness of a most remarkable book. 


ANSELM STRITTMATTER, O.S.B., 
St Anselm’s Priory, Brookland, D.C. 


FerpDinanp Lor, La fin du Monde antique et les débuts du Moyen Age, L’ Evolution de l’humanité, 
vol. 31. Paris: La renaissance du livre, 1927. Paper. Pp. xxvi + 513. 


BetTWEEN classical antiquity and the feudal centuries the European world 
changed completely, not only in its institutions but in the whole spirit of 
its civilization. ‘Entre ’homme des temps nouveaux et Vhomme des temps 
antiques il n’y aura plus une pensée commune.’ The change, however, was 
not a sharp break; it was accomplished during a long period when the state, 
society, and culture shifted slowly into new forms expressive of the new 
man. Scholarship has long since investigated particular lines of continuity 
between Rome and the Middle Ages, but comprehensive studies have un- 
fortunately tended to stop with the Empire or to begin with the German 
kingdoms. Here is a masterly volume which bridges the gap, which em- 
phasizes the continuity of development between the third and eighth cen- 
turies, and which even gives to that period a unity of its own as an age of 
transition. Perhaps no field of history contains more knotty and alluring 
problems, from the causes of Rome’s fall to the origin of Frankish institu- 
tions. In Professor Lot’s hands, these questions fall into place as incidental 
to his main purpose, which is to trace the transformation of a civilization. 
Specialists will be interested in the many points of fresh interpretation, 
and in the forceful summaries; to all readers, a most impressive quality of 
the volume will be the sustained clarity of exposition and narrative. 

Part One (pp. 1-215) is concerned mainly with analysis of the funda- 
mental characteristics of the later Empire. This analysis is preceded by 
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a summary of the political weaknesses which resulted in anarchy and 
civil wars, and forced imperial realists to recast the Empire in all its lines. 
The adoption of Christianity by the state was one of the most significant 
elements of reconstruction, but was not a necessary step. The author con- 
siders Constantine’s conversion the result of personal conviction rather 
than of sound state policy. Economic conditions were decisive in fixing the 
outlines of reconstruction, and one of the most suggestive chapters is de- 
voted to the causes for Rome’s failure to recover prosperity after the third 
century. The great weakness here was the lack of a developed capitalistic 
system to provide economic resiliency. Superficial capitalism was being 
replaced by the old substructure of domestic economy, and the future lay 
with the great estates. As for the decadent culture of the fourth century, 
Professor Lot finds that the beginnings of its decay go far back into classi- 
cal antiquity: classical literature and art stifled under the dead weight of 
their own traditions. Whether all classical objective literature is doomed 
to death is a debatable question; at any rate, Christianity did not supply 
the stimulus for revival of the moribund forms of art and literature. 

Professor Lot has met effectively the problem of the ‘fall’ by his descrip- 
tion of the later Rome with its corrupt administration, barbarized army, 
artificial and withering caste system, and decayed morale. When the full 
import of this condition is appreciated, one sees that in any profound sense 
of the word Rome had already fallen. A dying organism was held together 
only by an oppressive shell of administration. 

Part Two of the volume is entitled ‘La Débacle.” The theme which 
emerges from chapters of lucid narrative is not one primarily of invasion 
or conquest, but of disintegration. Control of administration in region 
after region shifted from incompetent emperors or corrupt officials to the 
leaders of German army contingents, usually Roman foederati. But even 
after 476 the fiction of Roman unity was maintained along with much of 
the Roman system in the west, and with pretence of the dependence of 
German rulers on Constantinople. The Roman west probably failed to see 
much change in the process whereby its barbarian army became its bar- 
barian ruler. 

Part Three of the volume deals with the history and effects of 
barbarian control on the once Roman world. Whether the German rulers 
maintained Roman machinery or built on ruder lines, the general results 
were the same. None of the German-controlled states had vigorous insti- 
tutions and all had radical vices. The West continued to decline along the 
lines of earlier decay, unchecked by the rapid fusion between Germans and 
Romans; the Germans did not constitute a force of reinvigoration. The 
eighth century begins with nearly complete bankruptcy of western civi- 
lization, including even the Church. 
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In his description of Merovingian society, culture, and institutions, 
Professor Lot reaches perhaps his high point in the use of effective detail, 
The reader ends not only with a clear impression of an unhappy age, but 
with a sense of its logical position in European history, here dependent on 
the past, there prefiguring future development. All about were decay and 
ruin, relics of the old world, but there were also forces of an increasing 
vitality destined to prepare a new order. In handling Merovingian insti- 
tutions Professor Lot eschews the pitfall of Roman-Germanist controversy, 
The sum total of these institutions was something sui generis, neither 
Roman, nor German, nor permanent. Their significance lay in certain 
features, well marked out by the author; in the development of a landed 
aristocracy, in the disappearance of old political concepts, in the growth 
of personal relationships, in the manor, in the political réle of the papacy. 
The stage is set for a feudal world. 

A bibliography of 742 titles at the end gives a notion of the labor of 
choice and compression necessary to the preparation of this work. Though 
the volume was completed in 1922, its conclusions hardly suffer from the 
publication of later works, with the exception of Rostowtzew’s latest 


studies. 
C. H. Taytor, 


Harvard University. 


M. Manittvs, ed., Ropert Uuica, transl., Vagantenlieder aus der Lateinischen Dichtungen 
des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts. (Das Alte Reich. Quellen zur deutschen Kultur.) Jena: 
Eugen Dieterichs, 1927. Paper. Pp. 176. 


Tuts volume is not a contribution to learning and should not be reviewed 
as such. It is rather the work of a fine amateurism in mediaeval Latin 
culture, using the accumulated materials of historical and philological re- 
search but combining them in a new creation of beauty with the aid of a 
happy talent for expression in prose and verse. The translator has selected 
some twenty-five of the richest and most beautiful Latin poems from the 
Carmina Burana, with a few additions from other sources, prefaced them 
by an enthusiastic and competent introduction on the Goliardic movement, 
translated them freely but with an extraordinary fidelity to their sense and 
rhythm, appended a simple working apparatus of bibliography, vocabu- 
lary, and notes, and published the whole in an artistically printed volume 
embellished with reproductions from mediaeval MSS. The training ground 
for the activities which have resulted in this delightful work was afforded 
by Alfred Doren’s Leipzig course on mediaeval culture attended by the 
author fifteen years before. The friendly codperation of Max Manitius was 
invoked in the technical problem of securing the best texts. 

The reviewer sets down these details with pleasure, not only as com- 
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mending the book itself to the leisure hours of readers of Specutum, but 
as illustrating a kind of mediaeval fruitage of which there has hitherto been 
relatively little outside of Germany. The closest parallel in the same field 
is J. A. Symonds, Wine, Women and Song, but Symonds aimed rather to 
render a literary novelty palatable to the dilettante than to satisfy the 
higher craving of the connoisseur, while the German work implies a reading 
public capable not only of comparing the translation with the original but 
even of interesting itself in the litter of the seminaries. Such a public is 
happily beginning to exist in America, but mediaeval scholars are commonly 
too unliterary or too heavily burdened with the sense of their obligations 
as investigators to supply it with books as attractive as this of Ulich’s. 


James H. HAnrorp. 
Western Reserve University. 


C, W. Previté-Orton, ed., The Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua, Cambridge, England: 
The University Press, 1928. Cloth. Pp. xlvii + 517. 


ForTUNE, with books as with men, plays strange pranks. Here is a work 
written in the early part of the fourteenth century by an Italian physician 
who was later attached to the court of Louis of Bavaria, Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Probably his medical training made him, like Ser- 
vetus, more scientific and analytical in his methods than the clerics with 
whom he associated, and he was thus more inclined to express opinions on 
ecclesiastical and civil affairs which were at once more advanced and 
radical than was common among the scholars of his time. In these respects 
his work is more remarkable than Dante’s De Monarchia, which preceded 
and Machiavelli’s Prince, which followed it. Yet those two works are very 
well known while Marsiglio’s Defensor has remained in comparative ob- 
scurity. 

Perhaps the fact that the popes almost immediately condemned it on 
its appearance in manuscript form may have had much to do with its 
slight circulation. Certainly the polemical writers in the conflicts between 
the popes and the Emperors over the ecclesiastical and civil powers both 
in Marsiglio’s own time and during the two centuries preceding the Refor- 
mation made much use of it. 

Some twenty manuscript copies of it are now in existence. In 1522, a 
certain German priest under the name of Licentius Evangelus published 
the first edition, probably with the idea that it was a good weapon in the 
fight which was being waged against Rome. Fairly numerous reprints of 
this edition were published down to 1692, but here again the appearance 
of the Defensor in the lists of prohibited books probably kept the number 
in circulation small, even in Europe. So far as this reviewer knows there 
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are only two copies in the United States, one at Harvard and the other at 
Columbia. 

For this reason we are much indebted to Mr Previté-Orton for the 
arduous labor which he has performed in bringing out this edition. It is 
now easily purchasable and on it studies may be based which will make 
the theories of Marsiglio more generally known to the world. 

In the space of a short review it is not possible to give a detailed account 
of him or his theories. Several outstanding points may be made. He was 
a product of the Italian environment in which he lived. The Italian repub- 
lics, the structure of their government and their constant struggles in the 
maelstrom of the wars brought on by the opposing claims of the popes and 
the emperors determined his political theories and colored his views. 

The arch trouble-makers and disturbers of the peace were in his esti- 
mation the popes. If they could be reduced from their position of authority, 
peace would reign. So in his work he sets out to show reasons why they 
have no valid claims. He casts doubt on the Donation of Constantine, a 
document used by the popes to support their temporal powers. He attacks 
the doctrine of the Petrine Supremacy and questions whether Peter was 
ever at Rome. He denies the claim of the popes to authoritative interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures and places such in the hands of a general council — 
a body representative of all faithful Christians. The Church itself, he holds, 
is a mere part of the State, even like the army, in carrying out the functions 
which come to it from the State. 

Marsiglio was a vehement republican and advanced theories of govern- 
ment which could have been none too acceptable to the monarchs of his 
time. He holds that all authority in the State comes from the assembly 
of the adult male citizens. By such a body the ruler, whether a single 
person or a council, should be chosen. When necessary the ruler or rulers 
may be punished or deposed by the assembly. He is opposed to hereditary 
monarchy and thinks that the chief function of the ruler or executive is to 
enforce the laws passed by the assembly. 

Many other theories which we are inclined to describe as modern are 
to be found in the Defensor of which the above are merely samples. 

The idea of a universal state or empire which was expounded by Dante, 
Marsiglio regards as impracticable. In fact he says that wars between 
rival states are a good thing and like disease are intended by Nature to 
keep down the number of the population. None the less he does see the 
advantages to unity and peace in having certain consolidations of kingdoms 
and city-states into organized and exclusive states. One can find in this 
an appeal for Italian unity which Machiavelli emphasized later. 

Instances are many where the new text has given us different interpre- 
tations of Marsiglio’s intended meanings. Perhaps the best is that which 
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concerns the words ‘walentior pars.’ This reviewer and others have trans- 
lated this in the sense of majority, with the implication of the one-man- 
one-vote idea. Professor Emerton in his book on The Defensor Pacis (p. 26) 
supported it with cogent reasoning. It is now shown that the original 
printed text omitted the words ‘personarum et qualitate’ from the phrase: 
‘ualentiorem inquam partem considerata quantitate personarum et qualitate,’ 
whereas practically all of the manuscripts have them in. The word quali- 
tate shows us that Marsiglio did not have in mind by ualentior pars mere 
head counting. 

The editor supplies an introduction of forty-seven pages in which he 
treats of the life of Marsiglio and the part played by John of Jandum in 
the compilation of the Defensor; the structure and contents of the book; 
and the manuscripts. He has not contented himself with a mere notation 
of variants in the notes on the text, but in numerous cases has supplied 
valuable information which aids the reader to a better understanding. At 
the end of the text he has supplied an Index of proper names, persons, 
and countries; an Index of quotations and authors referred to in text and 
notes; an Index of biblical quotations; and an Index of subjects. Five 
illustrations show facsimiles of pages of some of the manuscripts. 

A list of books and articles treating of Marsiglio and his work would 
have been extremely useful as would also have been some account of pre- 
vious editions, but limitations of cost and space probably account for these 
omissions. 

In a work of this kind it is inevitable that some slips should occur. 
On page xi the editor has omitted some intended word after ‘deprived,’ a 
capital E is by a printer’s error omitted from ‘erastianism’ on page xxvi. 


JAMES SULLIVAN, 
University of the State of New York. 


Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Mediévale (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, Belgium). 
Vol. I, No. 1, 1929. 


SpecuLuM greets with pleasure the first number of the new Recherches de 
Théologie Ancienne et Mediévale, published by the learned monks of the 
Abbaye du Mont César at Louvain. Its field is at once broader and nar- 
rower than that of our journal. It extends from Tertullian to the epoch of 
the Council of Trent (about 1560), but is restricted to theology. But any- 
thing that contributes to the understanding of theology is grist to the mill. 
In the reductio omnium scientiarum ad theologiam, all the sciences may call 
for passing consideration. Thus in the present number, literature, history, 
palaeography, philosophy, liturgics, hymnology, textual criticism con- 
tribute their share. Theology is an inclusive discipline! The articles with 
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their authors are: D. B. Capelle, ‘L’origine antiadoptianiste de notre texte 
du Symbole de la Messe’; D. A. Wilmart, ‘La tradition littéraire et tex. 
tuelle de l’Adoro te devote’; D. O. Lottin, ‘Les dons du Saint-Esprit chez 
les théologiens depuis Pierre Lombard jusqu’a S. Thomas d’Aquin’; D. 0, 
Lottin, ‘Textes inédits relatifs aux dons du Saint-Esprit’; D. M. Cappuyns, 
‘Note sur le probléme de la vision béatifique au XI° siécle.” The writers 
and their subjects are a guarantee of the scholarship and the interest of the 
new journal. There is constant citation of the manuscripts, and eight new 
texts are printed. The ‘Comptes Rendus’ include forty-one pithy and in- 
formative reviews of recent books, and the ‘Bulletin de Théologie Ancienne 
et Mediévale,’ sixty-four brief notices of recent works or articles; in some 
cases the notices are as long as the reviews. The student of theology is thus 
kept amply abreast of the times. We note with gratification that books by 
American scholars ({ Paetow, Boyce) are here reviewed, and that Volume 
III of Specutum prompts notice of several articles. All students of the 
Middle Ages, whatever their interests, will find the new Recherches an in- 
dispensable guide. SpecuLum, with the peculiar satisfaction of the very 


young, welcomes this latest addition to the family. 
E. K. Ranp. 


C. Rosrson, ed., The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Fourteenth Year of the Reign of King Henry 
the Third, Michaelmas 1230. Publications of the Pipe Roll, New Ser., Vol. IV. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1927. Cloth. Pp. xxix + 472. $10.00. 


THE present volume is very welcome; it contains a Pipe Roll of the reign 
of Henry III and it is edited by an American scholar. Both of the printed 
rolls for Henry’s reign have been edited by Americans; the other is that of 
the twenty-sixth year and was edited by Henry L. Cannon. With these 
a student may learn something of the value of Pipe Rolls at a time when 
other records of the government were making their appearance. 

In the days of Henry II, the paucity of records beyond the Pipe Rolls 
makes it difficult to gain much knowledge of the financial activities of the 
government. During the reign of Henry III, the situation is materially 
changed. The exchequer kept more records, Memoranda Rolls, Receipt 
Rolls, and Issue Rolls. There had also come into existence the great chan- 
cery series, Charter, Patent, Close, and Liberate Rolls. With the help of 
these it is possible to supplement the information given in the Pipe Rolls. 
The editor has made good use of the chancery rolls, especially of those 
called Liberate, throughout his introduction. From them he has gained 
a considerable amount of information concerning the financial and other 
activities of the government. As the years passed, the new records grew in 
number and in volume, and completely overshadowed the ancient Pipe 
Rolls in importance. By the fourteenth century, that once great series 
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occupied a very subordinate position, even among the records of the 
exchequer. 

An indication of the new order is found in the relative amount of infor- 
mation contained in the Pipe Roll and in the new series concerning Henry’s 
expedition to France in 1230, the outstanding historical event of the year. 
Though Mr Robinson has carefully gathered the scattered references to the 
assembling of supplies for the army that was to invade France, the Pipe 
Roll entries do not make a very brave showing. Then we remember that 
Tout has told us that the ‘wardrobe . . . had the whole administration of 
the finances of the expedition in its hands’ (Chapters, I, 198). The facts 
that he gives to substantiate this statement are found in the chancery 
rolls. In the case of taxes the situation is somewhat different; for, though 
Mr Robinson draws upon other records, most of what he has to say about 
the scutage or tallage is based upon the Pipe Roll. 

There are some matters about which we should know practically noth- 
ing, were the Pipe Rolls destroyed. One of these is of perennial interest to 
a student investigating the financial methods of the past, though no one 
but Miss Mabel Mills, in her Surrey Record Society volume, has worked 
on it with any care. I refer to the payment of debts on the instalment plan. 
On this roll there are at least two instances of debts running back to the 
days of Richard I, which are still being paid by that method. Aaron the 
Jew of Lincoln, a great money-lender, died in 1186. The king took over 
the debts owed Aaron and in 1191 they were set down on the Pipe Roll as 
due the crown. During the years that followed most of them were paid; but 
two remained to be collected in full in 1230. The prior of Bullington was 
charged in 1192 with £304 of the debts due Aaron and was directed to 
pay £5 annually (Pipe Rolls 3-4 Richard I, p. 231). By the year 1230 he 
had reduced his indebtedness to £22 10s. and was still paying £5 a year 
(p. 295). William le Vealtre and his heir had during the same period 
reduced his indebtedness of £191 to £52 6s. 8d. (Pipe Rolls 3-4 Richard I, 
p. 51; ibid. 14 Henry III, p. 339). The editor has estimated that more than 
fifty pages of the printed text are devoted to debts dating from the reign 
of John. 

Not only was the payment of many debts drawn out over a number 
of years, but there were also great contrasts, particularly in connection 
with large sums, between the size of the instalments paid. William of 
Lancaster owed £6508 in 1230, paid £40, and was directed to pay a like 
sum each year (p. 332). By 1242 his annual payment had been raised to 
£80 (Pipe Roll 26 Henry III, p. 47). Nigel de Mowbray owed £1690, paid 
£10, and was to pay £40 a year (p. 269). In 1242 he was paying at the rate 
of £100 a year (op. cit., p. 25). The heir of Thomas de Erdington owed 
£3437 in 1230 and was paying at the rate of £5 a year (p. 233). The absurd- 
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ities that resulted from a lack of a standard of proportionate payment 
need no further illustration. At the rate at which the debt owed by the 
heir of Thomas was being reduced in 1230, his descendants would have 
closed their account with the government early in the twentieth century. 

Many other types of information are found in the roll. There are 
several records of financial transactions relating to manors (pp. 1-4, 37, 
162-3, 259). These tell us of the prices of animals and farm produce. In 
this connection the editor, by translating ponderibus casei as pounds of 
cheese (p. xi) and thus recording a price of 6s. 6d. for a pound instead of 
a pondus, has raised the cost of a useful commodity to an unheard-of height. 
A number of payments for charters are noted. As usual there are several 
references to the repair of castles. All of the early Pipe Rolls that I have 
examined contain references of this sort. Having in early life gained the 
idea that Norman and Angevin castles and churches were solid constructions 
that would last throughout the ages, I was rather shocked to discover some 
years ago how much was spent on their repair during the Middle Ages, and 
how much concrete has to be poured into their walls in modern times in 
order to make them safe for the future. The cost of carriage of rather large 
sums of money across country was not high. The large sum of £1200 was 
transported in barrels from Nottingham to London, not less than 125 miles, 
for £1 9s. 6d. (pp. 75, 313). Scutage, tallage, and carucage are recorded as 
paid or in arrears. In this connection it may be noted that the statement 
(p. xxi) that the sub-tenant usually paid scutage, though correct, should 
not be interpreted to mean he paid it to the crown. There would also seem 
to be a slight misconception of the functions of that mysterious institution 
known as the Exchequer of the Jews (p. xx), for Jenkinson has made it 
clear that the receipts from the Jews reached the king through the ordinary 
channels (Jewish Histor. Soc. of England, Transactions VIII, 1915-17, 
19-54). Amercements and fines of all sorts are found on the roll, not the 
least interesting of which have to do with breaches of the forest law. 

The transcription of the roll, so far as my means of checking it go, has 
been very well done. The introduction discusses many of the matters con- 
tained in the roll, and is, with minor exceptions, sound. The volume is a 
credit to its editor and to the Pipe Roll Society. 

James F. Witiarp. 


Sister James Auoysius Srern, ed., Encomium of St Gregory on his Brother St Basil. A Com- 
mentary with a Revised Text, Introduction, and Translation. Catholic University of 
America Patristic Studies, Vol. XVII. Washington, D. C., 1928. Pp. xevi+ 166. $3.00. 


Wit an expression of warm approval of this useful and painstaking 
edition of a mediocre text, I pass on to comment on a few details. 
The introduction is good, but I fail to understand the remarks on clau- 
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sulae. The list of six on page xc apparently includes every possible ending: 
I doubt if the proportions are due to anything but chance. And can 
you combine accentual and quantitative clausulae? (e.g., rioms 4} riotis, 
-v//-/--,~ ~//~ // ~~, p. 74). Nor am I much impressed by 
being told we have polyptoton and parison, with isocola. The clausulae 
still need critical treatment. 

The word-lists are not quite complete (those under F are trivial and 
mostly good Attic). Add zporepeiw p. 6, 10; rapwxnxms 6, 11; devrepebw 
8, 1; karadAndos 8, 8; adcarvevotés 36, 1; broxdavvvpe 48, 21 (read brepxcvvumt, 
or értxwvvupt). (It was some time before I realized that Atticism in this 
book means a non-Attic use of the Atticists.) 

The text is here established on a firm basis. I offer the following sug- 
gestions: 4, 7, comma for full-stop; 10, 8, if the text is sound I would trans- 
late ‘gathered it into one self-centered race’; perhaps airé should be ai 76, 
‘united the national elements which surrounded him’; § 10, the first 11 
lines are all one sentence; put comma at |. 18, then parenthesis to vécov; 
‘utter apostate’ is wrong. P. 22,1. 14 add ody; 22, 17, comma for full-stop 
(a slight anacoluthon); 26, 16, del. rod; 32, 4, A, B, F are right; 50, 3, add 
verb from MSS; 54, 6, aird, read airéyuarov; 54, 9, 4} :}; 56, 7 seems corrupt, 
perhaps rapaypadecOax (‘reject’) ( det); for 48, 21, see above. 

The translation and notes are good, but suffer from over-conscientious- 
ness, the translations being occasionally so painfully literal as to be obscure, 
and the notes descending to details which are often trivial, to the neglect 
of hard passages where the sense needs explaining, e.g., § 9 (why translate 
all the long biblical quotations?). I query the translation at 2, 18; 4, 17 
‘skilled’; 6, 19 f.; 8, 13 ‘some sort’; 14, 3 ‘to faith’; 18, 22 ‘moreover’ (the 
force of particles is not always brought out; we miss an examination of the 
queer uses of zdyTws) ; 24, 21 ff. refers of course to Basil; 38, 7 ‘deme’; 38, 18; 
42, 4 (‘he’); 42, 12 translate ‘which it waged against that which is pure . . . 
rose against’ (not incited; correct the note); 46, 12 translate ‘the type of 
the cross touched Basil’s lips’ (?); 48, 5 xara = ‘like’; p. 50, the last sen- 
tence is quite wrong (with the note) — as dy is final; 52, 21 f. is not clear; 
56, 22, ‘groove’; 58,1, the aorist is gnomic. In 56, 9, n., the subjunctive 
retains deliberative force: ‘how are we to . . . if we are not to... ?’ 

The printing is not very good: on p. 89 there are four misprints in 


the Greek, and apparently also shuffling of type. 
W. B. Sepewicrk, 
Leicester, England. 
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CORRIGENDA 


Sprecutum IV (1929), 91, 1. 5 read: rdv 5¢ Ala Oarrépevov &v Kpjrp; p. 116, 
1. 21 from bottom, read: ‘a thesis on that Flavy who was’; p. 138, |. 10 


from bottom, for Siberian, read: Serbian. 
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